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Memorabilia. 








(QUARTER after quarter we receive a copy 

of Baconiana, and very seldom have we 
acknowledged it,—which was ungrateful and 
obscurantist. The objects of the Bacon 
Society Incorporated (who publish Bacon- 
iana) are two: to encourage study of the 
[commonly accepted] works of Francis 
Bacon, and to encourage study of the evid- 
ence in favour of his authorship of the plays 
commonly ascribed to Shakespeare. It may 
seem that Baconians care nothing for Bacon 
except as the author of the plays, and nothing 
for the plays except as they can find in them 


ciphers that claim the authorship for Bacon. |- 


These are incredibly ingenious. Thus, if 
a,b,c... = 1,2,3... then the sum of the 
digits in BACON = 33; now the thirty-third line 
on page | of the First Folio begins with the 
word “ owne,” and lines 31 to 34 are these: 


He hath no drowning marke u ‘ ‘ 
complexion 8 pon him, his 


Is ona gallowes: stand fast good fate to his 
an— 
Ging make the rope of his destiny our cable, for 


our 
ome oe little advantage: if he be not borne 
Hang’d, our case is miserable. 
These lines are so arranged as to tell us that 
He is hog hanged ” and “ hog hanged ” is 
Bacon. We are not convinced, but how are 
we to escape the conclusion that when the 
author of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ introduced 
the otherwise unnecessary word “ honorifi- 
cabilitudinitatibus” he intended one or more 
or all or more than all of the following 
anagrams?— 
1. Thus I told Franciiiiii (six) Bacon. 


3. Hi ludi sibi tuiti, Fr. Bacon’s nati. 
(These plays entrusted to themselves pro- 
ceeded from Francis Bacon.) 

4. Abi inivit F. Bacon histrio ludit. (Be 
off, Francis Bacon, the actor has entered and 
is playing, or Be off, Francis Bacon has come 
in, and the actor is playing.) 

5. Liniit F. Bacon. Ubi histrio? ludat. (Go 
to! Francis Bacon has entered. Where is 
the stage-player? Let him act.) 


THE destruction of the probate re- 

cords at Exeter by bombing during 
must be one of the greatest 
disasters that West Country genealogy 
has ever suffered. In an endeavour to 


the war 








2. Fair vision, Bacon built it, hid it. 


mitigate the consequences of this misfortune, 
the Somerset Record Society have in mind 
the publication of a volume containing 
copies or abstracts of Somerset wills not 
printed elsewhere. 

They will be very grateful if anyone having 
copies or abstracts would lend them, or send 
copies of them to either Mrs. Rawlins, 19, 
Kensington Hall Gardens, West Kensington, 
W.14 (a member of the Committee of the 
Somerset Record Society), or Mr. I. FitzRoy 
Jones, The Castle, Taunton, Somerset (an 
honorary secretary of the Somerset Archaeo- 
logical Society), who will return any original 
notes as soon as copied. 


R. Thomas Ollive Mabbott, for over 

twenty years a correspondent of ‘N. 

and Q.’, has been called to a chair of English. 

From 1 Jan. 1946 he will be Professor at 

Hunter College of the City of New York, 

with which he has long been connected as 
Assistant and Associate Professor. 


E have received from the Government 

of Northern Ireland an attractive book- 
let, entitled ‘ Ulster To-Day.’ It is profusely 
illustrated, and contains particulars of the 
various activities of the Province. There is 
a great deal of information about such 
matters as Trade; Production, Agriculture, 
etc., and the statistical tables are both inter- 
esting and valuable. Ulster’s Cultural Life 
is also dealt with, and Tourist Attractions are 
listed. This booklet can be confidently 
recommended to those who wish to find out 
the state of things in Northern Ireland at 
present. It will especially interest those who 
may be thinking of openings for new indus- 
tries. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE SOUTHERN, OR ESSEX, FAMILY 
OF LUMLEY, AND ERRORS OF LE 
NEVE. 


[N my article entitled “The Ancient North- 

ern Family of Lumley: and Others of 
the Name,” which appeared in ‘ N. and Q”’ 
(clxxxiii. 309), I dealt in the main with the 
Southern, or Essex, Family of Lumley, a 
family entirely distinct from and in no way 
related to or connected with the Ancient 
Northern Family of Lumley which was 
already strongly settled at Lumley on the 
Weare, Co. Durham, in the time of 
Edward the Confessor and, therefore, before 
the advent of the Normans. 

The Southern Family of Lumley was of 
Italian origin and as I stated in that article, 
the first of this family to settle in England 
was a man to whom J shall apply the des- 
cription Generation 1, namely: 


Seven Generations. 


1.—Dominico Lomelini, so called from the 
place whence he came, namely, Laumelin in 
the Duchy of Milan. He came hither shortly 
before or quite early in the reign of Henry 
VIII who ascended the throne in 1509, and 
he was certainly here as early as 1513. He 
became Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to 
that King, commanded a troop of horse at 
the Siege of Boulogne, and in 1560 was 
granted an annuity of £200 by Queen Eliza- 
beth. The surname Lomelini gradually be- 
came shortened to Lomelin, and so to 
Lomely, whence Lumley. He was succeeded 
by his son: 

2.—James Lomelin or Lumley, a prosper- 
ous merchant of London, who died in Jan- 
uary 1592/3 at the advanced age of 88 and 
who was succeeded in his turn by his only 
son, the First of Four Successive Sir Mar- 
tins, namely: 

3.—Sir Martin Lumley I, Knight, Sheriff 
of London in 1614 and Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don in 1621. It was this Sir Martin who, 
in the year of his mayoralty, purchased a 
large estate at Great Bardwell in the Half- 
Hundred of Freshwell, Co. Essex, where he 
built Great Bardwell Hall or, as elsewhere 





it is called, Bardfield Great Lodge. This 
estate remained in the possession of the 
family for one hundred and eight years, 
namely, until the year 1729 when, as here- 
inafter shown, it was sold under Act of Par- 
liament. 

I stated in my above-mentioned article 
that the history of this family from Dominico 
Lomelini onwards would be found suffi- 
ciently set forth by the late Mr. Thomas 
Wright in his ‘ History and Topography of 
the County of Essex,’ London: George Vir- 
tue, 1835. I might also have referred to the 
narrative pedigree given in Morant’s ‘ His- 
tory of Essex,’ Second Edition, 1816, vol. ii, 
pp. 519 sq. (and see also p. 369). And now 
your correspondent Mr. FRANCIS W. STEER, 
F.R.Hist.S., has most kindly presented me 
with a copy of The Essex Review, No. 33, 
vol. ix, January 1900, containing the fullest 
and best account of all in an admirable arti- 
cle by Miss C. Fell Smith, its then joint- 
editor, entitled ‘ Bardfield Great Lodge and 
the Lumleys,’ appearing, with illustrations, 
on its pages 2-19, 

Briefly, now, to summarise the further his- 
tory of the family, so far as here material: 

Sir Martin Lumley I died on 3 July 1634 
and was buried with great pomp and cere- 
mony in the Church of Great St. Helen’s in 
Bishopsgate Street, London, on 7 Aug. 1634. 
From the entry of his burial in the Parish 
Register, he was buried “ under his ancestor’s 
stone close to the reading pew”’; but whether 
such “ancestor” was his grandfather or 
whether such “ ancestor” was his father is 
not stated. More probably the latter. This 
Sir Martin was succeeded by his only son: 

4.—Sir Martin Lumley II, .born in 1604, 
who was created a Baronet by Charles I in 
1640 and in the same year was elected a 
Member of Parliament. He was buried at 
Great Bardfield 22 Oct. 1651. His male 
issue consisted of three sons, the second and 
third being respectively Thomas Lumley who 
was born circa 1630, educated at Felstead, 
and admitted a Fellow Commoner of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in April 1646, 
died unmarried, and was buried at Great 
Bardfield 11 Dec. 1678, and James Lumley 
who followed his said brother Thomas to St. 
John’s in or about 1648 or 1649, and who 
likewise died unmarried. Sir Martin Lumley 
Il was succeeded by his eldest son: 

5.—Sir Martin Lumley III, Second Bar- 
onet, who was born circa 1628, was High 
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Sheriff of Co. Essex in 1663, and was buried 
at Great Bardfield 11 Sept. 1702, being suc- 
ceeded by his only son: 

6.—Sir Martin Lumley 1V, Third Baronet, 
who was baptised at Great Bardfield 27 
March 1662, was High Sheriff of Co. Essex 
in 1710, died in January 1710/11, aged 48, 
and was buried at Great Bardfield. 

This Sir Martin married thrice. He mar- 
ried, firstly, at St. Dionis Backchurch, in 
the City of London, on 3 June 1683, Eliza- 
beth née Dawes, daughter of Sir Jonathan 
Dawes, Knight, an Alderman of London, 
and by her (who was buried on 21 Aug. 1692) 
he had issue a son Martin Lumley, baptised 
at Great Bardfield 31 Aug. 1688, and there 
buried 11 March 1701/2 at the age of 13. 
He married, secondly, Elizabeth née Cham- 
berlayn, daughter of Richard Chamberlayn 
of Gray’s Inn, London, and by her (who 
was buried at Great Bardfield on 20 April 
1704)—italics for the reason hereinafter 
appearing—he had issue his successor, of 
whom presently. He married, thirdly, Eliza- 
beth née Rawlinson, daughter of Clement 
Rawlinson of Co. Lancaster. He was suc- 
ceeded by the only son of his said second 
marriage, namely: 

7.—Sir James Lumley, Fourth and Last 
Baronet, who died in Great Russell Street, 
London, on 11 Dec. 1771, unmarried, at the 
age of 75. It was in his time—namely in 
and about 1729 that, in order to secure the 
payment of his father’s debts and legacies 
and his own debts, the Great Bardfield 
Estate, purchased -by his great-great-grand- 
father, Sir Martin Lumley I as aforesaid, 
was sold under Act of Parliament. With his 
death passed the last of this family in the 
male line and the name of the Southern or 
Essex family came to an end. 


Le Neve and his Sir ‘“ Marmaduke” 
Lumley, Bart. 


Interesting as the foregoing brief résumé 
may be, it is with an entry in Le Neve’s 
Monumenta Anglicana, 1717, page 90, that 
I am chiefly here concerned. That entry runs 
as follows: 

“ 1704.—Lady Lumley, widow” (sic) “of 
Sir Marmaduke” (sic) “Lumley, Bart., buried 
at Great Bradfield ” (sic) “ in Essex 20 April 
1704.” 

This entry long troubled me, because I 
could think of no reason why the Christian 
name of ‘“ Marmaduke” should have been 





bestowed on any one in the Southern, or 
Essex, family of Lumley. 

The Christian name of Marmaduke be- 
longed to the Ancient Northern Family of 


| Lumley and to its Northamptonshire Branch. 


It had come into that family by the marriage 
of Sir Robert de Lumley, Knight, born 1272 
—of Generation VII of that family—with 
Lucy née de Thweng, eldest daughter of Sir 
Marmaduke de Thweng, of Kilton Castle, 
Co. York, and Baron of Kilton, and co- 
heiress of her brothers, William, Robert and 
Thomas de Thweng, successively Barons 
Thweng. 

Their eldest son and heir, born in or 
shortly before Sept. 1314—in Generation 
VIII of the family—was christened Marma- 
duke, being baptised at the Church of All 
Saints, Chivyngton, Co. Northumberland, on 
“the feast of St. Cuthbert in September next 
after the Battle of Bannockburn” fought on 
24 June 1314. (See /.P.M.s and Other Ana- 
logous Documents, preserved at the P.R.O., 
vol. vii, Edward III, published 1909, pp. 482 
sq.). He became Sir Marmaduke de Lum- 
ley, Knight, and was the Ancestor of the 
Earls of Scarbrough. 

Another Marmaduke in the Northern 
Family was Marmaduke de Lumley or 
Lumley, who was Rector of Stepney (the old 
name whereof, be it of interest to note, was 
Stepburnheath) 1427-1430, Bishop of Car- 
lisle 1430-1450, and thereafter Bishop of 
Lincoln for less than a year in the course 
whereof he died in London. He was at one 
time Treasurer of England. He was also 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
and, in regard to that University, he contri- 
buted £200 towards the building of Queen’s 
College. (See concerning him Richard New- 
court in his Repertorium Ecclesiasticum 
Parochiale Londinense, vol. i, 1708, p. 739.) 

Again—and this time in the Northampton- 
shire Branch of the Northern Family—the 
above-mentioned Sir Marmaduke de Lumley, 
Knight, of Generation VIII, had a first 
cousin—likewise, of course, in Generation 
VIilI—Richard de Lumley or Lumley of 
Harleston, Co. Northampton, who was living 
in 1329 and 1350 and died before 5 Feb. 
1369/70 and who, through his elder son and 
heir Robert Lumley of Harleston aforesaid 
and Althorp, likewise in Co. Northampton, 
of Generation IX (ob. between 10 Oct. 1410 
and 1410/11) a grandson, the youngest of 
such Robert Lumley’s five sons, namely 
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Marmaduke Lumley, of Generation X. This 
Marmaduke Lumley was living 28 Sept. 1396 
(per Spencer MSS. No. 766) and against him 
Baker, in his History of Northamptonshire, 
has written “ 38 Henry VI (1459-60).” 

This last-mentioned Marmaduke Lumley 
may, very possibly, be the person of that 
name whose daughter Elizabeth née Lumley 
somewhere about 1435 became the first wife 
of John de Briston of Snetisham, Co. Nor- 
folk. (See the /.P.M. at the P.R.O., dated 29 
Oct. 1486, of the only son of such John de 
Briston’s second marriage, namely Ralph 
Briston, who had died, s.p., 10 Sept. 1484.) 
For this family of de Briston or Briston see, 
further, Blomefield’s ‘ History of Norfolk,’ 
vols. vi, 1807, p. 455, vii, 1807, p. 54, ix, 1808, 
pp. 374 sq., and x, 1809, pp. 373, 374. (For 
those closely interested in this family, I may 
be permitted to add, also, that in the ‘ Index 
of Wills proved in the Consistory Court of 
Norwich, 1370-1555, Norfolk Record 
Society, 1943-1945, I find mention of the 
Will of a John Briston of Briston, Co. Nor- 
folk, 1472-7, Official Reference 20 Gebbard; 
and further that in the ‘ Visitations of Nor- 
folk 1563, 1589 and 1613,’ Harleian Society’s 
Publications, vol. xxxii, p. 94, I find a Mar- 
garet, daughter and co-heir of John Bryston 
—sic—married to one John Davye of Gun- 
thorpe.) 

If Le Neve’s above-quoted entry had been 
correct, one might justifiably have regarded 
the Southern, or Essex, Lumleys as having 
been guilty of a grievous “ usurpation” in 
taking such a Christian name to themselves. 
They were not guilty, and it is Le Neve, who 
has himself been guilty of error, and, indeed, 
of more than one error. 

Le Neve, not the Lumleys, at fault. 

The burial to which Le Neve refers is 
obviously that of Sir Martin Lumley IV’s 
above-mentioned and there italicised second 
wife, Elizabeth née Chamberlayn, who, as 
already shown, was buried at Great Bard- 
field on 20 April 1704. Le Neve, in his 
entry, has in fact been guilty of no fewer 
than three errors, namely: (1) “ Marma- 
duke” for Martin; (2) “widow” for wife, 
and (3) “ Great Bradfield,” for Great Bard- 
field. His entry should have run as follows: 

“1704—{Elizabeth) Lady Lumley, wife 
[not widow] of Sir Martin [not Marmaduke | 
Lumley, (Third) Bart., buried at Great Bard- 
roe {not Great Bradfield] in Essex 20 April 

04.” 





I may add that Le Neve spells the name of 
the place incorrectly in two other of his 
entries concerning this Essex family. Thus 
on page 52, concerning the death and burial 
of Sir Martin Lumley III, Second Baronet, in 
August 1702, and on page 207, concerning 
the death of Sir Martin Lumley IV, Third 
Baronet, in January 1710, he spells the place 
as “ Bradfield Magna ” instead of “ Bardfield 
Magna.” 

The gradual change of the family surname 
of Lomelini to Lomelyn, Lomely and Lumley 
is readily understandable and, indeed, was 
only natural. Usurpation of the Christian 
name of “ Marmaduke” by the Essex family 
would have been beyond all forgiveness. 


L. G. H. HortTon-SmitH. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON, 1789. 
(See ante p. 26.) 


FTER his many comments on London in 
general, on the cookery, the taverns, 
and “the principal objects of curiosity,” 
Decremps, in his chapter on taverns of the 
first rank, prints a set of forty-nine “ Toasts,” 
among them this: “Que chacun de nous 
apprenne a étre sobre, avant d’étre obligé de 
l’étre.” He follows this up with a tavern- 
song in English, ending 

God bless the King, the princess forth [sic] 

And keep the land in peace; 

And grant that drunkenness henceforth 

*"Mongst noblemen may cease. 

He then comes to taverns of the second 
rank, or cabarets a bierre, and gives us this 
lively picture: 

Quand les garcons du logis sont occupés ailleurs 
et que le maitre sert lui-méme la boisson mous- 
seuse, on l’invite ordinairement a se refraichir, et 
alors il a l’honnéteté de boire le premier aprés avoir 
dit: your healths gentlemen (a votre santé mes 
gentilshommes). I] ne peut boire ainsi le premier 
sans enfoncer son nez dans l’écume qui s’éleve de 
trois ou quatre pouces au-desus du vase; mais il 
s’essuye irés proprement avec ses doigts. Ensuite 
on boit 4 la ronde les uns apré les autres en faisant 
passer le pot de droite 4 gauche. 

His next chapter is headed: “A quoi 
s’amusent les Anglais le Dimanche, et quelle 
est la cause de leur tristesse, &c.” He says: 

I remember that, being asked out to dinner one 
Sunday with an Englishman, and finding myself 
alone for a moment in the parlour, I began to 
sol-fa a little air in a low voice. At this moment 
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the son of the house, a boy only about ten years 
old, came in, and said to me, with an air of sur- 
prise mixed with indignation: “ What, Sir, you 
sing on a Sunday?” I mentioned this to his 
father, who said that the child was quite right, but 
that there was no harm done, provided that the 
neighbours had not heard me. Then I said that 
I had but hummed un chant d’Eglise; but he re- 
plied (as most English would in similar circum- 
stances) that this was neither the day for singing 
nor the place for church music. 


He gives a list showing the prices of food 
and drink, e.g.: 
Une pinte de petite bierre If. 


La pinte de lait 3f. 6d. 
La livre de cochon 15 to 18f. 
Un lapin _ 18¢. 

Le bowl de punch 1 livre 4f. 


Other pleasures with their prices are these: 
Place au parterre de la comédie 3 liv. 12f. 
Exhibition of pictures at Somerset House 1 liv. 4f. 
To ascend to the top of the dome of St. Paul’s 
3 liv. 12f. 
To ascend to the top of the Monument 12f. 
To dine a la francaise at the Kings Arms tavern 
in Grafton Street at 3 p.m. 26f. 
A better dinner au Canon (gun’s tavern) in 

““Germin ” Street, at 3 p.m. 

He mentions the oath that a newcomer at 
Highgate must take: never to drink small 
beer when he may have porter or ale, never 
to kiss the maid when he may kiss the mis- 
tress, &c. (a disappointing “&c.”: one wants 
the rest of it.) 

He gives somewhat of a scale of wages: 

A general servant 

A valet-de-chambre , 

An usher in a school, from 500 to 1000 liv. 

A chef, from 1800 to 2400 liv. 
upon which he alludes to Juvenal’s satire. 

Turning to criminal law, Decremps says 
that for some years executions took place 
at midday, at the end of Oxford Street, but 
because thousands of workmen attended 
these executions, losing their day thereby, 
the executions were carried out at eight or 
nine o’clock in the morning in front of 
Newgate. Decremps speaks of “le fameux 
Barrington, ce voleur si connu ” who spread 
terror for ten to twelve years in London, and 
had been arrested and then discharged more 
than. ten times, because he knew so well the 
twists and turns of the law. 

Decremps mentions a man who, in order 
to escape paying the tax on two- and four- 
wheeled vehicles, inserted a third wheel in 
his cabriolet and a fifth in his “ carosse”; 


16 liv. par an. 
00! 





bigamy married yet another woman in the 
lifetime of the other two. 

Another curiosity in law and criminals 
was this: A man had fired a pistol at a 
woman, and missed. He was acquitted 
because it could not be proved that the pistol 
was loaded. 

W. H. QuaRRELL and Ep. 


A NOTE ON ARTHUR PARK, 


HE mystery of the Juvenile Drama artists, 
engravers, publishers and printers still 
requires great elucidation. Those interested 
would like to know very much more about, 
say, William West (who started business in 
1811 and continued to his death in 1854); 
J. A. Jameson (1811-1820); J. K. Green; J. L. 
Marks (1814-1820) and, his successors; W. 
Cole (1819); Hodgson and Co. (1822-23); J. 
Dyer (1828) and his successors; the cobbler 
Mathew Skelt (1840) and his successors 
(ref, Ashton and Thomas); etc., etc., and 
their activities as publishers, engravers, and 
masters of apprentices; also about the artists 
except on rare occasions unnamed. And 
this applies to all the others, too, connected 
with the trade, including the artist-engraver 
William G. Webb or William Webb, and his 
relations, and even the business-men John 
Redington and Benjamin Pollock. 

It is evident that except where the artist 
and engraver were the same the ‘engraver 
might take liberties with the artist’s work, 
and form a style of his own. And at that 
time the ordinary engraver must have been 
considered of about the same importance as 
the modern professional photographer and 
no more so. 

Unlike in many engravings where the 
artist’s and the engraver’s names were given, 
in Juvenile Drama this was hardly ever done. 

The only two artist-engravers who are 
universally known by most people, and who 
are also said to have drawn for Juvenile 
Drama, were William Blake (1757-1827), and 
George Cruikshank (1792-1878). Sir Sidney 
Colvin, Mr. Stone reminds me, did not agree 
that Blake drew for Juvenile Drama. 

Cruikshank then was a contemporary 
doubtless of Arthur Park who died in 1863, 
and ‘J. K. Green (1790-1860). In fact it is 
pretty evident that Skelt’s and Green’s char- 
acters in ‘Harlequin Jack Sheppard,’ and 


and another man who to escape a charge of | ‘ Harlequin Richard Whittington ° (the latter 
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still published by Pollock and his successor) 
were the work of Cruikshank. 

Webb’s dates are 1819-1890, and Reding- 
ton’s 1819-1876. Park was apprenticed to W. 
Cole (who must have been in business at the 
same time and even before Hodgson and 
Co. whom Cole succeeded). If Green was 
through his apprenticeship in 1808 (for he 
styles himself “ the original inventor ” then) 
—at 18 years old!—Park’s apprenticeship 
must have coincided approximately with that 
of Green. ‘ 

Webb was apprenticed to a Park at 
Leonard Street in 1833 for seven years 
| Eagle] and it has to be observed that how- 
ever gifted Webb may have been it was from 
Park that Webb nominally learnt to apply 
his talent, 

Park was no mean artist. I can trace his 
hand in prints bearing the names not only 
of J. Fairburn, and Orlando Hodgson, but 
even of J. K. Green himself. It looks as 
though Park joined with Goulding in busi- 
ness at 6 Old Street as Park and Co., pub- 
lishing among other plays the ‘ Children in 
the Wood,’ ‘ Miller and His Men,’ and 
* Richard III.’ 

Ralph Thomas mentions that his charac- 
ters in ‘ Richard III’ published at Old Street 
are his best, and that they were bought by 
Lloyd, and then by Skelt. Also his print of 
Van Amburgh, the lion tamer, with his head 
in the lion’s mouth, May 1839. Van Am- 
burgh was at Astley’s (1842-1850) and died 
a natural death. In his excellent ‘Circus 
Parade’ (Batsford 1936), J. S. Clarke says: 
“Long before Van Amburgh appeared in 
this country the public were invited to see 
Manchester Jack sit on the back of Nero (the 
lion) and open the lion’s mouth, and. . . we 
need journey no further back than the nine- 
teenth century to find the first ‘Lion 
Tamer.” But did Manchester Jack actually 
put his head into the lion’s mouth, as I have 
it on the print before me? And was not 
Androcles the first lion-tamer? With reser- 
vation I surmise that these three plays (in- 
cluding ‘ Miller and His Men’) may have 
been bought by Redington from Skelt. 

It is not until 1838 that Park is mentioned 
as being in business at 47 Leonard Street. 
And Thomas mentions him being etcher, en- 
graver, lithographer and artist in London in 
1818, and that he worked for other pub- 
lishers. But it is evident that Park had a 
profound influence on Juvenile Drama, with 





the many engravings he has done either for 
himself or for other publishers. 

It is of the plays engraved by him at 
Leonard Street that I have the list and a good 
many of the sheets. Though his family con- 
tinued at Leonard Street, Park, after three 
years there (says Thomas), went to America, 
and who appear to be his engraver son, and 
his printer grandson, were there until 1781. 
Evidently continuing, from then, at other 
addresses, and H. S. Marks, the artist (1829- 
1879), in the Spectator, 1861-62, mentions 
“the originator of them was a Mr. West. 
Skelt and Park followed, the latter of whom 
has perhaps the largest existing business in 
theatrical and twelfth night characters, 
valentines, cheap coloured lithographs and 
song-books. But the trade in theatrical 
characters is unfortunately declining owing 
partly to the number of cheap illustrated 
periodicals now published, and partly per- 
haps to the rapid strides of that educational 
movement of which so much is heard to- 
day.” 

H. S. Marks cannot be left without my 
drawing attention to the fact that for several 
years as a young artist he continued living 
from hand to mouth, but in 1856 he had a 
small picture at the Royal Academy called 
‘ Toothache in the Middle Ages,’ which was 
bought by Mudie, founder of the library, by 
this his success appears to have been 
founded. 

Possibly it was in 1871 that Redington 
became possessed of Park’s ‘ Woodman’s 
Hut,’ ‘ Maid and Magpie’ and ‘ Blind Boy,’ 
and perhaps of his ‘Red Rover.’ I say this 
with reservation. 

And what of the plays that appear not to 
have been taken over? These were ‘ Der 
Freischiitz or the 7th Charmed Bullet’ 
(done also by Lloyd, Dyer, Bailey, Straker, 
and Skelt [Stone], which was made into a 
play with music by Weber by John Oxen- 
ford in 1816 and is attributed to an old 
legend; ‘ The Old Oak Chest or The Smug- 
ler’s Cave’ and the ‘ Smuggler’s Daughter ’ 
(done also by West, Hodgson and Co., Dyer, 
Lloyd, Skelt [Stone]), written by Miss Scott 
in 1825; and the ‘ Wood Demon’ to which 
I have referred elsewhere. I understand a 
Mr. Nops has a very choice collection of 
Juvenile Drama. Thus are concluded my 
first notes, and Miss M. A. HARTLEY, a 
subscriber to ‘Notes and Queries,’ with 
whom I had been formally in correspond- 
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ence upon Juvenile Drama for a year or two 
previous to them, is to be thanked for draw- 
iny my attention to Mr. Morice’s note at 
clxxxv. 223, as a result of which I indepen- 
dently offered them to the Editor of ‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ and but for whom, however 
meritorious my work may be, they might 
never have seen light. I propose, as already 
stated, to give further notes from time to 
time. My notes, etc., have appeared at 
clxxxv. 348, 354; clxxxvi. 19, 27, 70, 116, 159, 
165, 168, 170, 190, 212, 223, 266; clxxxvii. 
55, 212, 232, 242, 263, 285, 306; clxxxviii. 
20, 41, 86; clxxxix. 12, 50, 66, 114, 195, 223, 
254, 
CHARLES DEWHURST WILLIAMS. 


SHAKESPEARE AND CLEMENT 
SWALLOW. 


"THE sixteenth-century family of Swallow 
of Shottery does not seem to have 
attracted the attention of the recognised 
authorities on Shakespeare’s Warwickshire 
contemporaries. In ‘N. and Q.’, x, 286, 
however, it was pointed out that in 1559 an 
action was brought against John Shake- 
speare for debt by Clement Swallow. Com- 
menting on this, Sir E. K. Chambers says 
(‘ William Shakespeare,’ i, 25) “ it is perhaps 
only a fancy” that Swallow “ may have con- 
tributed with Sir Thomas Lucy to the 
making of Justice Shallow of Clement’s Inn.” 
John Shakespeare’s creditor, however, died 
in 1571, and Shakespeare can only have 
known personally his son of the same name, 
who, I have recently discovered, was a mem- 
ber of Clement’s Inn, and was also, mirabile 
dictu, qualified to be a Gloucestershire jus- 
tice. According to the Stratford Registers 
the younger Swallow was born in 1562/3, 
“ filius Clementis Swallow de Shottery.” 
Practically all that is known of the family 
is set out in Phillimore and Carter, ‘Some 
Account of the family of Middlemore, 
1901-8." The elder Swallow married Mary 





1 It may be noted however that Camden Miscel- 
lany ix (3) 1-7 prints a letter of 1564 from the 
Bishop of Worcester from which it appears that 
Swallow was “ under-steward of the lands of the 
bishop of Wigorn.” The Privy Council had called 
for a report of the religious leanings of the 
“hedde men” in each diocese, with a view to 
their fitness to be “* Justices of the Peace ; Swallow’s 
name appears towards the end of the list, with 
“John Comes ” of Stratford, and (Edward) Graunt 
of Snitterleld as ‘‘ adverse to true religion.” 





The | 


Middlemore, sister of Henry Middlemore of 
Enfield, a Groom of the Priory Chamber. 
Another brother-in-law Robert Middlemore 
was one of the overseers of his will; Phili- 
more gives details of the will which show 
that certain leases at Walford and Ross in 
Herefordshire and at Ruardean in Glouces- 
tershire passed to the younger Shallow in 
1572 on the death of his mother. When the 
Shottery property was disposed of is not 
clear; the only other record I have been able 
under present circumstances to trace is that 
of the sale of land at Wootten Warren to Sir 
Francis Smyth in 1563 (Cooper, * Wootten 
Warren,’ p. 21). 

Robert Middlemore seems from Phili- 
more’s account to have been a Stratford 
lawyer, “ probably of Clement’s Inn,” but 
although the connection of the Hawkesley 
Middlemore’s with Stratford and Clement’s 
Inn is indicated very little is known of his 
subsequent history. Phillimore’s account so 
far as it concerns Clement Swallow does not 
carry us any further, but obviously since the 
inheritance was scattered the will of the 
younger Swallow might have been proved in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. And 
this is in fact the case. Index of Canterbury 
Wills, iv, 404 (Br. Record Soc.) has the fol- 
lowing against date 1601. 

“Clement Swallo, of Clement’s Inne, 
Middlx; Hereford; Gloucester.” 

Apparently then he would have been 
admitted as a student c. 1580, and retained 
the cases on the Hereford-Gloucester 
border. Since he seems to have maintained 
his connection with the Inns of Court, Shake- 
peare may have known him not only in 
Stratford but also in London, and when 
about 1597 he came to write ‘Henry IV,’ 
Part II, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the original of Justice Shallow would have 
been easily discerned by some Inns of Court 
men in the audience. What Shakespeare’s 
object was in making this identification so 
probable it would be idle to conjecture. 
Quite possibly both the elder Swallow and 
his son are in some degree in the Gloucester- 
shire scenes of ‘Henry IV.’ One can safely 
say that Sir Edmund Chambers’s suggestion 
is the best that has yet been made in this 
connection. 

(One may perhaps add as a footnote that 
Pedigree N (Phillimore, op. cit. 167) enables 


Bishop’s High Steward, Sir Robert Throkmorton 
of Coughlin was in the same list. 
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us to make a correction in the corresponding 
pedigree printed in Visitations of Worcester- 
shire 1634 (Harl. Soc. xc, 69, 1938), where 
by an instructive slip the husband of Mary 
Middlemore is shown as Clement Shallow of 
Shottery! ) 

H. W. CRUNDELL. 


ON MARKS OF CADENCY. 


AS soon as heraldic emblems had become 

hereditary, in the earliest days of 
armory, some modification of the family coat 
was necessary in order to distinguish father 
from son, vita patris, and brother from 
brother. By the middle of the thirteenth 
century the label, for instance, had estab- 
lished itself as the recognised symbol by 
which the shield of the eldest son could be 
distinguished from that of his father.1 But 
for younger sons there was no such “ ever 
fixéd mark” by which their relationship 
could be recognised; some differenced the 
family coat by means of a bend, for exam- 
ple, some by a border or a canton, some by 
powdering the field with small charges, others 
by a change of tinctures. Not until the later 
years of the medieval period was this con- 
fusion ended by the invention of a regular 
series of cadency marks by which it became 
possible to distinguish the shields of younger 
sons in order of seniority. 

The manuals of heraldry give lists of these 
marks, but are very vague as to the date of 
their introduction: Planché dates them to 
the fourteenth century, Cussans to the six- 
teenth, Woodward to the age of the Tudors. 
The purpose of this note is to provide the 
first recorded dated series illustrating their 
use by the sons of a family whose pedigree 
is known and whose shields still exist in 
painted glass or in authentic drawings of 
glass formerly existing. 

In 1464 was buried in St. Margaret’s, 
Lothbury, John Fettiplace, citizen and draper 
of London and esquire of the household of 
Henry VI, third son of Thomas Fettiplace, 
M.-P., of East Shefford, Berks, by the Lady 
Beatrix Pinto of Portugal, widow of Gilbert, 
Lord Talbot.2 By his wife, Joan Fabyan, he 


1 The eldest sons of the two marriages of Edward 
I used labels of different colours. 

2 Stow’s ‘ Survey’ ed. Morley, p. 274; V.C.H. 
Berks, iv. 235; ‘ Hist. of Parlmt,’ i, 326; Nicholas 
in Coll. Top., vol. i, p. 80. 





left at least four sons and a daughter. Their 
order of birth is known from the foundation 
charter of a chantry in Childrey church, 
Berks, endowed by the youngest son, William 
Fettiplace, in 1526.3 This order is confirmed 
by evidence collected by J. R. Dunlop in 
compiling his great Fettiplace pedigree 
printed in Misc. Gen. et Her., 5th Series, vol. 
li. 

The four brothers, Richard of Besils Legh, 
Anthony of Swinbrook, Thomas of Compton 
Beauchamp and William of Childrey, who 
flourished in the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century and died in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth, filled the windows of the churches 
and manor-houses on their estates with 
shields of armorial glass. Most of these 
were still in place in the mid seventeenth 
century when they had the good fortune to 
be recorded by Anthony Wood and Ash- 
mole; a few remain to-day to check the re- 
cords. Similarities of technique in these sug- 
gest that the brothers employed a common 
glazier, and the records show that each in- 
cluded in his series the shields of the others. 
Ashmole’s drawings show their names on 
scrolls beneath but they are identifiable also 
by means of the impalements for their wives. 

Richard married Elizabeth dau. and h. of 
William Besils by Alice Harcourt. He died 
in 1511 and she married, as second wife, Sir 
Richard Eliot, M.P., who died 1522.4 Her 
parents’ arms are in the east window of the 
Fettiplace chantry chapel at Childrey, and 
her first husband’s are in the south-west 
window of the new church at East Shefford; 
they show the undifferenced coat of Fetti- 
place quartered with Besils and Legh im- 
paled. Ashmole’s drawing of a shield among 
those “in the Hall windowes of the Mannor 
house ” at Childrey shows Fettiplace undif- 
ferenced impaling Besils and Legh quartered, 
with the name Richard Fettiplace beneath it. 
He noted the same shield in the west window 
of the church.5 Wood recorded it at Swin- 
brook “in the hall windows of ye mannour 
or Great House.’’6 

Anthony Fettiplace married Mary, dau. 
of Sir John Fortescue, sister of Sir Adrian, 
and widow of John Stonor. Ashmole saw 





3 clxxxii. 317; Bib. Top. Brit., iv, 73; Leach 
‘Schools of Medieval England,’ p. 300. Clark 
‘Hundred of Wanting,’ p. 72. 

4 ‘Hist. Parlt.,’ i, 295; Top. et Gen., i, 198. 

5 MS. Ashm., 850 fols. 136, 7. 

6 Oxford Rec. Soc., xi, 296. 
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their shield in the west window of Childrey 
church and sketched it: Fettiplace with a 
crescent in chief impaling Fortescue per 
fesse with its quartering Fitz Chamber- 
leyn (?). Wood noted it at Swinbrook 
manor, with the shields of the wife’s parents 
(Sir John Fortescue and Alice Boleyn) and 
her first husband. Anthony’s bachelor shield 
with the crescent, those of his parents, his 
niece, Susan, wife of John Kingston, and of 
a Harcourt kinsman of his brother Richard’s 
wife, are now in the south-west window of 
the chancel at Stonesfield. Technical details 
date them to the reign of Henry VII.’ 
Anthony’s brass, with corresponding arms, 
dated 1510, lies on the chancel floor at Swin- 
brook. He had acquired the manor soon 
after the death of its previous owner, 
Edward Broke, Lord Cobham, in 1464. 

Sir Thomas Fettiplace married two wives. 
Ashmole sketched his shield with his name 
beneath it in a window at Childrey manor 
and again “ painted on wood and nayled to 
the seiling in the parlour of Compton 
house.’ It bore Fettiplace with a molet in 
dexter chief impaling Norreys and Vere per 
pale, his first wife having been Margaret 
dau. of Sir William Norreys by Joan Vere. 
(See clxxx. 442). She died in 1518 and he 
married Elizabeth Carew and died in 1523. 
Wocd noted the arms of his first marriage at 
Swinbrook and “in the Servants hall” at 
Sarsden.2 As his second wife’s arms are not 
recorded the glass may be presumed to date 
from before 1518. Hearne gives an abstract 
of Sir Thomas’s will from Dodsworth, vol. 
22, fol. 176.19 He had purchased the manors 
of Compton Beauchamp in the early years 
of the sixteenth century—before 1513 when 
he made a settlement of it. 

William Fettiplace married Elizabeth 
Waryng, heiress of Childrey.1! His shield, 
Fettiplace with an annulet, impaling Waryng 
with quarterings for Waldron, Englefield and 
Eldrington, is fragmentary in the east win- 
dow of his chantry chapel and is repeated on 
the corbels of its roof and on his brass in 
the north wall. Ashmole sketched it with 
his name below in a window of the hall at 








7 Greening Lamborn at cixxxvii. and 
Berks Arch. Journal, x\vii. 

8 Ashm. MS. 850, fol. 124. 

9 Oxford Rec. Soc., xi, 253. 

10 Collections i, 268. 

11 Dunlop in Trans. Monumental Brass Soc., No. 


lili. 399, 


159, 





Childrey manor, and Wood noted it at Swin- 
brook. Elizabeth died in 1516 and William 
in 1528. 

The annulet of William’s arms is the awk- 
ward item in the story. His chantry deed 
mentions only four brothers and there is no 
trace of a fifth in any other record. We can 
only suppose that a fourth son died in in- 
fancy and that although his name was 
omitted from his brother’s chantry-ordinance 
as needing no prayers he was still counted in 
fixing the marks of cadency. Their father’s 
shield bore the martlet of a fourth son, 
though he is third and last in all the pedi- 
grees. The explanation may be the same in 
his case. 

This 1s another matter on which the her- 
aldic manuals are silent. In 1665 Charles 
Fettiplace of Lambourne, a descendant of 
Anthony, told Ashmole at his Visitation that 
he was the fifth son of his father “ or rather 
the secoid sonn because the others had noe 
Issue."12, He added that he used the crescent 
of a second son as his mark of cadency. 
This, whatever may have been the early 
usage, seems to have become the usual prac- 
tice. The three surviving sons of Sir John 
Seymour, d. 1536, a contemporary of the 
Fettiplace brothers and related to them by 
marriage with the Unton family, used the 
cadency marks of first, second and third sons 
although three elder brothers had preceded 
them, one, the first born, living to be 
knighted.15 On the other hand the tomb of 
Sir John Croke of Chilton, d. 1608, a descen- 
dant of Thomas Fettiplace, shows his eight 
sons kneeling in front of it, each with his 
shield of arms; and although the second is 
represented as a chrisom baby, the sixth as 
a child and the seventh as a youth, yet each 
has his proper mark of cadency, a crescent, 
a fleur de lys, and a rose respectively, while 
their surviving brothers have the marks 
strictly appropriate to their order of birth. 

Unless some earlier series can be put on 
record these Fettiplace shields must be 
accepted as evidence that the introduction of 
a regular system of cadency marks was con- 
temporary with Sir John Writhe’s tenure of 
office as Garter King (1478-1504), if not, as 
Spelman believed, actually his invention.14 
Then the further question arises, whether his 
system provided for ayounger son’s accession 





12 Harl. Soc., lvii, 127. 
13 clxxxix., p. 233. 


14 * Aspilogia,’ 1654, p. 140. (Written c. 1595). 
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to the cadency mark of a deceased elder 
brother; here the evidence of the Fettiplace 
family shields is indecisive. 

Finally evidence is still to seek for the date 
at which the system of cadency marks was 
extended to distinguish one generation of 
younger sons from another. The early Fetti- 
place shields suggest that this was not in- 
cluded in the original plan; the impaled arms 
of both father and grandfather of the four 
brothers, drawn by Ashmole at Childrey and 
noted by Wood at Swinbrook, bear a single 
mark of cadency like those of the brothers 
themselves. 

The first example of double marks 
that comes to mind, though there must 
almost certainly be earlier instances, occurs 
in the armorial glass put into the windows of 
the north chapel in Culham church, Oxon, 
in 1638, to accompany the monument of Sir 
Edmund Cary, d. 1637, by his wife Judith, 
dau. of Dr. Laurence Humphrey, the Eliza- 
bethan President of Magdalen. Through his 
paternal grandmother, Mary Boleyn, he was 
related to Anthony Fettiplace’s descendants. 
His shield and crest alike bear the difference 
of a sable crescent with a golden martlet 
charged upon it. Sir Edmund was one of 
four survivors of the ten sons of Henry Cary, 
Ist Lord Hunsdon, who was only son of 
William, second son of Thomas Cary.5 The 
crescent is thus the distinction of the second 
house, i.e., the Hunsdon branch. Dugdale 
ignores the deceased brothers and calls Sir 
Edmund the third son but on the same page 
gives that place to his brother, Robert, Earl 
of Monmouth, who was, in fact, as the 
“Complete Peerage’ shows from his own 
statement, the tenth and youngest. ‘ D.N.B.’ 
speaks of Sir Edmund as the sixth son of 
seven. The epitaph written by his wife on 
his monument confirms the evidence of his 
cadency mark by stating that he was “ 4th 
son of Henry Cary, baron of Hunsdon Ld. 
Chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth K.G.” 

It seems clear that the subject of marks of 
cadency needs, and will repay, further in- 
vestigation. 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S FATHER.—In a 
discussion of the life of John Lockwood 
Kipling (1837-1911) a few years ago, I 





15 Dugdale 
‘Leeds,’ p. 178 


397; 


‘ Baronage,’ ii, Thoresby 








attempted to list what was known to me of 
his published drawings and writings; cf. 
clxxxiii, 242, 381 (1942). To these I have 
a minor addition to record, a publication 
entitled ‘ Descriptive List of Photographic 
Negatives of Buddhist Sculptures in the 
Lahore Central Museum,’ of 15 pages, folio, 
in blue paper covers with the title on their 
front misprinted “ Buddist.” There is no 
name or date on the cover or heading, but 
the list is signed on the last page “J. L. Kip- 
ling, Curator, Lahore Central Museum,” 
and on this page also the printer’s colophon 
runs “Punjab Government Press, Lahore — 
16-11-89—100,” which is the date of print- 
in, 16 Nov. 1889 and (presumably) the num- 
ber of copies produced. The list is of 233 
negatives, briefly described in the columns 
“ Serial No.”’, “ Descriptions of Negatives,” 
and “ Size of Negatives.” 

It will be recalled that Lockwood Kipling 
became Curator at Lahore in 1875. In spite 
of intensive searching, I have still been un- 
successful in tracing ‘Lahore as It Is and 
Was,’ published anonymously at Lahore in 
1876, which it has been claimed was the 
joint work of Lockwood Kipling and a 
Thomas Henry Thornton; if this work exists, 
I should welcome further details of it. 


L. WHITBREAD. 


THE ABBE MORERI AND THE PEDI- 
GREE OF THE BUCKERIDGE 
FAMILY OF BASILDON.—In Berry's 
‘Berkshire Genealogies’ it states: “ The 
Buckeridge’s of Basildon in Berkshire came 
to England in the seventh year of William 
the Conqueror and all of the names are sup- 
posed to descend from them ” vide Morier’s 
Dictionary (this should be of course Moreri). 
In none of the editions published during the 
Abbé’s lifetime is there any reference to the 
Buckeridges. 
- In 1694 Jeremy Collier published anony- 
mously, in two volumes, his ‘ Historical Dic- 
tionary,’ founded on and in great part trans- 
lated from Moreri, and the following 
appears as part of the long preface: “ It only 
remains now that we say something of the 
English edition in particular. I call it an 
edition because the reader should not think 
it a bare translation there being abundance 
of collections added in entire paragraphs by 
themselves with an asterisk prefixed to dis- 
tinguish them.” This then is the first 
notice regarding the Buckeridge family. 
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When the new French edition of the Abbé’s 
work was published after his death this 
English part was translated with slight altera- 
tions in some cases and incorporated in it 
with the asterisk and reference “ Dict. 
Anglais.” 

Hearne, writing of Jeremy Collier’s work, 
says, “ Although many of the original arti- 
cles, especially those on Church matters, are 
learned, the book as a whole did not satisfy 
the requirements of scholars and was pro- 
nounced inaccurate ” (Collections 138). Un- 
fortunately the above foolish assertion as to 
the Buckeridge’s origin is but one of the 
many errors given by Berry. A name which 
is evidently a place-name, coming from the 
O.E. beech-ridge is hardly suggestive of 
Norman origin. Berry bases the pedigree on 
John Blandy’s in 1733 to founders kin at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and his supposed 
relationship through the Kibblewhites to Sir 
Thomas White. 


Henry Wilder in 1766 and Jerome William 
Knapp, 1777, were all certified by Heralds to 
be descended from Thomas Buckeridge of 
Basildon and their descent from Elizabeth 
Kibblewhite. William Buckeridge, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Kibblewhite of Basildon 14 June 1562, was 
the third of the four sons of John and Agnes; 
the eldest being John who inherited the estate 
at Basildon and Ashampstead; Richard of 
Huntercombe, Ipsden, Oxon; and Gregory 
who apparently d.s.p. John had an only son 
and four daughters. This son John died in 
his father’s lifetime, Sept. 1589. By his wife 
Katharine, one of the daughters of Thomas 
Pleydell of Shrivenham, esq., he left an only 
child, Thomas, baptized at Basildon 4 May 
1589, who eventually came into the estates 
and married Elizabeth, a daughter of John 
Pocock, gent., of Bradley Court, Chieveley, 
Berks, and left several sons and three daugh- 
ters, one of whom, Margaret, married John 
Saunders of Chaddeworth, Berks, through 
which marriage and that of Thomas Saunders 
the son with his cousin, Mary Buckridge, 
the Blandys, Wilders, and Knapps claimed 
kinship to St. John’s through Thomas the son 
of John and Katharine Buckeridge as being 
a son of William and Elizabeth Kibblewhite, 
confusing him with Thomas of Draycot 
Foliat and Cliffe Pypard, Wilts. 

The sons of William and Elizabeth were 
Arthur of Grantchester, Cambs.; John, the 
Bishop of Ely; George of Willingham; 








Thomas of Draycot; Nicholas of Lewisham, 
and Katharine who married Thomas Phillips. 

To return to Berry. Nicholas Buckeridge 
of Northaw, Herts and St. Giles in the 
Fields, who married Sarah Bainbrigge, was 
not a son of Thomas of Basildon as Berry 
stated, but he was one of the seven sons of 
Arthur of Grandchester, viz.: John of Ware; 
Robert, ob. s.p.; Thomas, died unmarried 
1672; William of West Ham, Essex, died 
1683/4; Arthur, Fellow of St. John’s, died 
s.p. 1649/50; and Edmund, married three 
times but had issue several sons and a daugh- 
ter by his first wife only. I imagine “Edward 
of London, merchant” that Berry mentions 
as a son of Thomas of Basildon is an error 
for this Edmund. 

The Basildon family descend from John 
Buckeridge of Basildon and Harteridge 
Ashampstead who was living there 15 Jan. 
1496 and whose will is dated 1521. He had 
three sons: John, already mentioned with his 
wife Agnes; William of Pangbourne; and 
Thomas of Harteridge Court, Ashampstead; 
and two daughters Alice and Joan. Presum- 
ably William, who married Elizabeth Kibble- 
white, settled at Draycot Foliat, Wilts, soon 
after his marriage at Basildon, and where he 
paid subsidy in the reign of Elizabeth and 
where all his children were born, and his son 
Thomas inherited Draycot Farm. Full de- 
tailed pedigrees: may be seen at Reading 
Public Library (local department) for the 
asking. 

A. STEPHENS DYER. 


BRITANNIA AND HER WAX EFFIGY 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—In an 
interesting letter entitled “ Effigies,’ which 
appeared in the News Chronicle of 13 Nov. 
1945, and which concerned the wax effigies 
normally preserved in Westminster Abbey, 
Mr. W. Kent stated that “in only one case 
are the clothes of contemporary date; this is 
Nelson, and even here the coat was not his.” 
One hesitates, not unnaturally, to question 
the accuracy of one who is in a pusition to 
sign himself as Editor of ‘ Encyclopaedia of 
London.’ And yet I venture so to do. 
One of these effigies is that of “ La Belle 
Stuart,” namely Frances Teresa née Stewart, 
daughter of Dr. Walter Stewart, and grand- 
daughter of Lord Blantyre: the “Britannia” 
on the copper and, later, the bronze coinage 
of the Realm, concerning whom I would 
refer to my pamphlet, ‘A Diversity of Ste- 
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warts and Stuarts: but Only One “ La Belle 
Stuart’ which was published in Sept. 1938 
as a reprint from the London Scottish Regi- 
mental Gazette and the proofs of which were, 
at my request, examined and passed by the 
Royal Mint prior to publication. 

Upon the execution of Charles I in 1649, 
her father thought it his wisest course to 
leave this country for France and he took 
his infant daughter with him. She there grew 
up to be a very beautiful if somewhat empty- 
headed girl, and at the Restoration of 1660 
she was, on the Queen’s* own suggestion, 
brought over to England to adorn the Court 
of Charles II. Her picture hangs at the 
Palace of Hampton Court together with 
those of other ladies, all depicted as wearing 
the familiar pearl necklace indicative of will- 
ing acceptance of the King’s desire for inti- 
macy. Her biographer ‘in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
appears to be of the opinion that she did 
accede to such desire. For the reasons, how- 
ever, given in my above-mentioned pam- 
phlet, | am of the contrary opinion. Indeed, 
rather than accede, she eloped with and mar- 
ried the last Duke of Richmond of the old 
creation: much to the vexation of the King. 
That, however, is not a matter which—save 
as one of passing interest—particularly con- 
cerns us here; and I therefore say no more 
of it. 

She was still living in 1702 and in that year 
she attended the Coronation of Queen Anne; 
—and I have always understood that her wax 
effigy in Westminster Abbey is dressed in the 
robes which she wore at that Coronation. 

It is now some years since last I saw that 
effigy, and I believe that not long before the 
second World War the effigy was disrobed 
for a while and that the robes were then 
cleaned with admirable effect before the 
effigy was re-robed. 

Has Mr. Kent forgotten this effigy? Or 
is it that my understanding of the facts con- 
cerning the robes in which it is dressed has 
throughout been and is at fault? 


L. GRAHAM H. HortTon-SmITH. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


PROBATE RECORDS.—The news of the 

decision to transfer Welsh probate 
records to the National Library of Wales 
tempts me to put forward a plea that some- 
thing of the same sort may be done with the 
probate and other records of Cumberland 
and Westmorland. 





The present position is not very easy for 
those of us who are engaged upon research 
work in the two counties, as will be gathered 
from the following facts. Before 1856 the 
diocese of Carlisle was barely two-thirds of 
its present size. The other third formed 
part of the archdeaconry of Richmond and 
the records of more than seventy parishes in 
Cumberland and Westmorland are not to be 
found at Carlisle. 

If the records were all preserved in some 
other place we should have less cause to 
grumble, but for some reason in 1874 all 
wills proved in the archdeaconry of Rich- 
mond before 1748 were moved to Somerset 
House. The wills of the years 1749-1857 are 
preserved at Lancaster. After the last-named 
year all Cumberland and Westmorland wills 
proved at Carlisle are to be found in the 
Probate Registry in that city. 

The division of Richmond wills between 
London and Lancaster is most inconvenient, 
and I cannot see why all the wills proved 
in the Cumberland and Westmorland dean- 
eries cannot be brought together in one place, 
preferably at Carlisle. Some time before 
the Great War the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society were successful in their application 
that wills proved in the eastern deaneries of 
Richmond should be transferred from Lon- 
don to York, and I understand that it was 
then suggested that application should be 
made to transfer the Lancashire portion of 
the Richmond wills to Lancaster, but it was 
thought that they were more accessible in 
London. 

Whatever may be thought on that score, 
I do venture to suggest that it would be an 
excellent thing if all Cumberland and West- 
morland probate records—and ecclesiastical 
records, too,—were brought together under 
one roof. 

C. Roy HUDDLESTON. 


OHN BALE.—(1) While consulting the 
register of St. Giles’, Cripplegate, some 
years ago, I found the name of Dorothy 
Bale, widow, who was buried there on 10 
Nov. 1584. This is likely to be Bale’s wife 
Dorothy, who returned with him from exile 
in 1559, but of whose end nothing is known. 
Her husband’s friend, John Foxe, dwelt in 
the parish, and it may“be that he gave her, 
or found her, a lodging after Bale’s death in 
1563. 
(2) An English translation of Bugen- 
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hagen’s letter to the English appeared in | 


1536 (Short title catalogue 4021). The trans- 
lator doubtless is Bale, who says in _ his 
Scriptorum 1548 that he translated Epistola 
Joannie Pomerani ad Anglos from Latin 
into English. This point is overlooked in 
most catalogues and books of reference. 

(3) About 1543 there was printed in Ger- 
many ‘A Christian Exhortation unto custom- 
able swearers.’ Some (e.g., §.7.C. 1280) 
ascribe this to Bale, others (e.g., British 
Museum catalogue) to Coverdale, and yet 
others assume the author to be unknown. 
The matter can easily be settled. The ex- 
hortation itself is Bale’s: for he says (Scrip- 
torum 1548, 1557) that he wrote in English 
Contra iurandi consuetudinem with incipit 
In vinea domini video charissime. This fits 
our exhortation, which, after a sentence of 
prayer for the reader, begins: In the Lord’s 
vineyard, dear friend, I see. But at the end 
of the exhortation are printed, seemingly to 
fill up the blank leaves, two little pieces, 
entitled The manner of saying grace after 
the doctrine of holy scripture and A short 
instruction to the world. These are Cover- 
dale’s. Bale (Scriptorum 1548) says that 
Coverdale wrote in English Actiones gratia- 
rum ad mensam dicendas and Ad omnem 
statum rhithmos. He gives no incipits, but 
his descriptions fit our two little pieces, of 
which the former contains seven forms of 
grace before and after meat, and the latter 
contains rhymed stanzas addressed in turn to 
kings, judges, counsellors, chamberlains, 
stewards, treasurers, controllers, priests and 
common people. 

(4) In the British Museum is a copy of 
Bale’s Scriptorum 1557 (pressmark 598 i, 13) 
with the inscription “John Abell’s booke” on 
page 742. This will be the Marian exile, 
John Abel, who died in England about 1570 
(Zurich letter, Parker Society). There are 
also in the book many notes written by a 
later owner between about 1604 and 1639. 
Some of these are partly illegible or have 
lost words through the binder’s knife. This 
oWner was a member of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and very familiar with the city and 
county of Gloucester; he was a man of 
learning, interested in medicine and astro- 
logy as well as in religion, and possessed a 
good library of books and manuscripts. I 
suspect him to be Richard Capell (see 
(‘D.N.B.’), who was born at Gloucester in 
1586, fellow of Magdalen 1608-1614, then 








incumbent of a Gloucestershire living 
for twenty years, and finally for an- 
other twenty-two years practised physic 


in the same county. If we knew his 
grandmother’s name, we might settle the 
matter: for the grandmother of the annota- 
tor was Mistress Margaret de Aston, daugh- 
ter of the high steward to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham; that is the duke whom Henry VIII 
killed, for he expressly says that he does not 
mean George Villiers. 

Some of the notes are of interest. He says 
that Catherine Parr was told by an astro- 
loger that she was “ born to sit in the highest 
state of imperial majesty,” and that this 
forecast “did work such a lofty conceit in 
her that her mother could never make her 
sew or do any small work, saying her hands 
were ordained to touch crowns and sceptres, 
not needles and thimbles.” 

He tells us that when William Cole, Presi- 
dent of Corpus [died 1600] was an infant, 
an astrologer foretold that at a certain sea- 
son he would die from a blow on the head. 
When the fatal day came fifty-seven 
years later, Cole carefully kept his 
room, but as he sat reading in the 
evening his great cat, climbing in the 
shelf above him, dislodged “a great folio 
brassbound book,” which stunned him. He . 
lay weltering in his blood, but he recovered, 
and from being a scoffer became thereafter 
an earnest student of astrology. 

He says that Bonner “ was first a poor 
(vijllenn(?) boy in Broadgates Hall [Pem- 
broke college] in Oxford, (aft)er a poor 
scholar,” and that he gave to Broadgates “a 
mighty pot,” which in the writer’s day was 
still called by Bonner’s name. 

He describes how his own “ profound 
tutor,’ Dr. John Budden [died 1620], and 
another Fellow of Magdalen, Mr. Brian 
Holled, who died on 24 March 1610 at 10 
p.m., made in 1606, after nine years’ labour, 
an optical glass of some kind, which was 
broken in the forest of Dean by “ that base 
knave, Mr. Maddox’s man.” 

He has a story of John Foxe walking near 
Oxford with some of his Magdalen friends, 
and astonishing them by running up the 
sandy bank, when a drove of horses, belong- 
ing to Oram (?) the university carrier, came 
down. the hill. But what Foxe said to his 
friends when they rejoined him cannot now 
be ascertained owing to the lopping of the 
page. J. F. MozLey. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





HISTORICAL DATING (see ante p. 198). 

—May I draw attention to a legal 
method of dating of some importance to 
students of London records that is not men- 
tioned by Prof. C. R. Cheney in his admir- 
able ‘Handbook of Dates for Students of 
English History’? It may conveniently be 
described as Mayoral Dating. 

The usual form is 15.7.1596. The 7 is 
the 7th month of the mayoralty. Although 
the Mayor assumed office on 28 October, 
November is counted as the first month and 
October as 12. Thus 15.7 is 15th of May. 
Four successive defaults might be recorded 
as follows: ; 


23. 5. 1587 
24. 5. 1587 
25. 5. 1588 
26. 5. 1588 


This system was in use in the Mayor’s and 
Sheriffs’ Courts where in the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries every bill and plaint was 
so annotated as to date of appearance, bail, 
default and judgment. It was also used 
extensively at the Old Bailey to annotate 
indictments .both from London and Middle- 
sex, and may be found occasionally in other 
City records of a legal character. For its 
use at the London Sessions see ‘ Catholic 
Record Society,’ vol. xxxiv. p. xix. 

I should be very interested to learn if a 
similar system was in use in the courts of 
other cities nominally presided over by a 
Mayor. 


def. fec. 


P. E. Jones. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE AND THE “GEN- 
TLEMAN.”—On 2 July 1853, Alexis de 
Tocqueville wrote to one of his English corre- 
spondents, Nassau W. Senior, a letter from 
which I excerpt the following passage: 


In comparing the feudal institutions in England 
in the period immediately after the [Norman] Con- 
quest with those of France, you find between them, 
not only an analogy, but a perfect resemblance, 
much greater than Blackstone seems to think, or, 
at any rate, chooses to say. In reality, the system 
in the two countries is identical. In France, and 
over the whole Continent, this system produced a 
caste; in England, an aristocracy. How is it that 
the word gentleman, which in one language denotes 
a mere superiority of blood, with you is now used 
to express a certain social position, and amount 
of education, independent of birth; so that in two 





countries the same word, though the sound re- 
mains the same, has entirely changed its mean- 
ing? When did this revolution take place? 
How, and through what transitions ? Have no 
books ever treated of this subject in England 7 
Have none of your great writers, philosophers, 
politicians, or historians, ever noticed this charac- 
teristic and pregnant fact, tried to account for it, 
and to explain it ? P 

If I had the honour of a personal acquaintance 
with Mr, Macaulay, I should venture to write to 
ask him these questions. In the excellent history 
which he is now publishing he alludes to this 
fact, but he does not try to explain it. And yet, 
as I have said before, there is none more pregnant, 
nor containing within it so good an explanation of 
the difference between the history of England and 
that of the other feudal nations in Europe. If you 
should meet (Mr, Macaulay, I beg you to ask him, 
with much respect, to solve these questions for me. 
But tell me what you yourself think, and if any 
other eminent writers have treated this subject. 

Owing to many circumstances, I have so 
far been unable to obtain Nassau Senior’s 
answer; neither do I know if Macaulay was 
ever approached either by Nassau Senior or 
by Alexis de Tocqueville, and, what, if so, 
eventually, his opinion was. 

Can any reader assist me in the present 
case? I suggest that Nassau Senior on one 
of his visits to Normandy possibly gave viva 
voce to Alexis de Tocqueville the pieces of 
information he wanted and handed over the 
required documents. If so, and if no written 
answer were available, may I ask some 
reader to supply me with his own views on 
this most important question? 


J. LEGRAND. 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
[Trevelyan’s ‘ Life of Macaulay’ has only one 
reference to Nassau W. Senior (not relevant) and 
none to De Tocqueville.—Ep.1 


DOM. JOHN ANDERSONE OF STRU- 

DERIS, MORAY, AND HIS WIFE, 
JANET GIBSONE.—In accordance with a 
Precept dated 10 April 1565, at the Monas- 
tery of Kinloss, Moray, instructions were 
given to infeft Dom. John Andersone, and 
Janet Gibsone his spouse, in conjunct fee and 
their heirs male whom failing to William 
Andersone, brother of the said Dom. in feu 
in the lands of Struderis. (The lands had been 
resigned by Dom. John for new infeftment 
in favour of himself and his spouse con- 
jointly.) Dom, John’s brother William suc- 
ceeded to the lands, and information is 
sought as to the name of his wife, and the 
names of his children; also, regarding the 
family of Janet Gibsone. 
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The lands of Linkwood and Barmuckity, 
in Elgin, were owned by a Gibsone family, 
and the fact that the first laird of Linkwood 
and Bermuckity, was a Thomas Andersone, 
born about 1600, seems to suggest that these 
Gibsone and Andersone families may have 
been related to Dom. John Anderson’s 
wife, and to the said William, Dom. John’s 
brother. 

Another Anderson landowner in Moray, 
thought to be connected with Dom. John’s 
family, was Alexander Anderson, laird of 
Pittensair (sometime of Wester Alves), who 
became heritable Mair of Moray, under a 
grant from James, Earl of Moray, on 23 
Nov. 1544. Alexander’s wife’s name is 
desired. He had, so far as is known, a 
daughter and a son, also named Alexander, 
to whom his father gave the lands of Inch- 
brok (to be enjoyed conjointly by the son 
and his wife Bessie Gordoun). Alexander 
Anderson, Senr., died 25 Nov. 1571, and was 
buried in Alves churchyard. 

I would appreciate any information (1) 


* regarding William Anderson of Struderis, his 


wife and his children; (2) regarding the 
ancestry of Thomas Anderson laird of Link- 
wood; (3) of the ancestry of Alexander An- 
derson of Pittensair; and (4) of the connec- 
tion (if any) between the Gibsone family, 
owners of the lands of Linkwood and Bar- 
muckity, and the family of Gibsone from 
whom Janet Gibsone sprang. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm, by Castle-Douglas. 


ANDERSON FAMILY OF ALNWICK.— 

I am very anxious to obtain a copy of 
the pedigree of the old Anderson family of 
Alnwick, and I should be grateful to any 
reader who could help me. 

The only information I have is that 
“Robert Anderson, a descendant of Robert 
Anderson of Alnwick, who died in 1615, 
married Anne or Agnes, a daughter of 
Henry Anderson (died 1603) by his wife 
Dorothy (died 1597), dau. of Giles Wood of 
Pickering, Co. York, and had a son, Robert 
Anderson (died 1640) who married Jane, 
daughter of Thomas Liddell.” 

I am particularly anxious to know whether 
a branch of this family settled at Newbiggin, 
and if a member of it, James Anderson, 
migrated to Scotland. A James Anderson, 
said to be of Newbiggin, who died in 1671, 








is buried in Greyfriars, Edinburgh. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


A LONG TENURE OF LAND.—Accord- 
ing to a daily newspaper, Mr. W. J. Cum- 
ber, recently chairman of the Farmers’ Club, 
“still farms land that belonged to his ances- 
tor, John de Combre, 830 years ago. . 
which has passed in unbroken succession 
from father to son ever since.” If this claim 
can be substantiated, it is very notable. Can 
any reader state where this land is situated? 


P. D. M. 


A TEST OF PATERNITY.—In a recent 
dispute as to the paternity of a child, the 
alleged father argued that as he experienced 
no birth pains, he could not possibly be the 
father. I am told that formerly this was not 
an uncommon belief, but I cannot trace any 
reference to it in books in my possession. 


P. D. M. 


‘THE PINMAKING INDUSTRY.—When 

was the first pin put on the market and 
where, and who originated the useful article? 
Presumably the ancients must have used the 
hedge thorn or some other such contrivance. 
In 1614 the then London pinmakers desiring 
to obtain a charter of incorporation pro- 
mised Sir Ralph Winwood £4,000 or a moiety 
of the profits on the commerce of pins if he 
would use his influence on their behalf, and 
two years later they got their charter con- 
firmed, securing the sole pre-emption of 
foreign pins, which was forbidden to be 
landed at any port but that of London. At 
this time they were associated with the wire- 
makers and girdlers (makers of girdles or 
belts), but in 1631 were, at their own desire, 
separated from them. In 1635 upon the re- 
newal of their privileges by Charles I, the 
pinmakers covenanted to pay His Majesty 
£500 a year for ever, which Charles disposed 
of by giving it as a pension to his queen. 
Charles II confirmed this charter upon re- 
gaining the throne. How long did this last? 
Whitaker’s Almanac tells me that the Pin- 
makers’ Company is now extinct. 


NEWOLT. 


[The *O.E.D.’ shows that in 1496 a lady could 
“‘pynne her hode ayenst the wynde wth a smale 
pynne of laton, xii. for a penny.”—Ep.] 
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AMES KELBURN, WRITER, OF GLAS- | Two MODERN METHUSELAHS.—The 


GOW AND BUTE.—James Kelburn, a 
writer of Glasgow, married in March 1696, 
at Leith, Alison Seton, sister of George 
Seton, 3rd of St. Germains, grandson of the 
Hon. John Seton, fifth and youngest son of 
Robert, Ist Earl of Winton. They lived all 
their married life on their own property in 
Bute, and had a large family of boys and 
girls. What were their names and whom did 
they marry? 

Alison Seton (Mrs. Kelburn) died in May 
1727, and was buried beside her husband in 
the North West burying ground, Glasgow. 

Any information will be appreciated. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. ' 


EV. JOHN MONTGOMERY.—I seek 
the name of the parents of this clergy- 
man. He was born in 1704, died 13 March 
1749, and is buried in Lagg Churchyard, 
Donegal. What were the names of his wife 
and children? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


HEINE'S CORRESPONDENCE _ (see 
clxxxix. 200).—What is the authority 
for the statement that letters from Heine 
were once in the possession of Lord Arthur 
or of Lord Odo Russell (subsequently Lord 
Ampthill)? 
CLAUD RUSSELL. 


HARVEY FAMILY OF BATTLE, SUS- 

SEX.—Where can I see a pedigree of 
this family? They were powder manufac- 
turers at Battle. 

In 1817 the firm became known as Messrs. 
— and Harvey and removed to Houns- 
ow. 

A. H. W. FYNMOoRE. 


(CHILDREN AT THE THEATRE.—I am 

interested in the question at what age 
children began to visit theatres in Regency 
and early Victorian England. 

Thackeray in ‘ Vanity Fair’ describes 
young Georgy Osborne, at the age of eleven, 
“ visiting all the theatres of the metropolis ” 
in the company of a friendly servant; this 
was in 1826. Was this a common occur- 
rence? I should be grateful for other con- 
temporary references that throw light on the 
subject. 

GEORGE SPEAIGHT. 





register of Lianmass, Glamorganshire, 
contains the two following remarkable en- 
tries: 

“1621. Iwan Yorath buried at Llanmaes, 
Sunday, July 17, 1621. He fought at Bos- 
— in 1486 and was then 20, died aged 

iy 

“1668. Elizabeth Yorath, wife of Thomas 
Wilson, Vicar of Llanmaes, buried February 
13th, 1668. Aged 177.” 

This patriarchal dame lived eight years 
longer than Henry Jenkins whose age was 
169. Is there any memorial in Llanmaes 
Church to these aged veterans? 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


LA FONTAINE’S WORKS.—Where in La 
Fontaine’s works (Contes, Fables, or 

elsewhere) are the following lines, apropos 
of Moliére’s les Facheux, to be found? 

Nous avons changé de méthode, 

Jodelet* n’est plus 4 la mode, 

Et maintenant il ne faut pas, 

Quitter la nature d'un pas. 

E. L. 

*Character in “ Les Précieuses ridicules ~ 

(Moliére). 


GIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON.—On p. 


397 of Thornbury’s ‘ Old and New Lon- 
don,’ vol. i, is a picture of the above. At the 
foot are the words, “ Sir Richard Whittington 
(from an old portrait)’ Can any reader say 
in whose possession this portrait is at the 
present time? P 

BRYAN I’ANSON. 


“BASY AS KISS YOUR HAND.”—I don’t 

find this colloquialism in the diction- 
aries. Can anyone give me an example as 
early as 1879? In Trollope’s ‘ John Caldi- 
gate’ (chapter xxxviii) the magazine-version 
has “ It’s as easy as kiss.” In the book-ver- 
sion this becomes “It’s as easy as a kiss.” 
The words are spoken by a rough customer, 
a miner from Australia. I think “easy as a 
kiss” is a flight of poetry beyond him. 
Throughout the two versions the punctuation 
often differs, and the book-version is usually 
the worse, so that I find it easy to believe 
that “easy as a kiss” is a printer’s reader’s 
emendation. A friend thinks he heard “ easy 
as kiss” in a recent Transatlantic Quiz. 


T. A. 
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(CHURCH-BELLS.—In my youth (and I 

am a very old man) there was a custom 
in my native place for the bells of the parish 
church to ring out at 8 a.m. and 9 a.m. every 
Sunday, although there was no service at 
those hours. I should be glad to know if 
such a custom obtained or still obtains any- 
where. If so I should be glad to know 
where. 

IGNOTO. 


THE MONKEYS AND THE TYPE- 

WRITERS.—A great scientist is re- 
ported to have said something like this: 
“Six monkeys set to storm unintelligently on 
typewriters for millions of millions of years 
would be bound in time to write all the books 
in the British Museum.” Who was it, and 
where did he say it? or where can I find it 


in print? 
cP. PP. oC. 


WORLD WAR II.—In the war just ended 
was there any county in England or 

Scotland which never had enemy bombs 

dropped on it? — 


SURGEON R. L. K. OLDFIELD—Ex- 
“plored Niger with Laird. Biographical 
details wanted. ‘ D.N.B.’ does not assist. 

H. A. 


RCES WANTED.— 
SO. The arms of Christ as He hung upon the 
Cross were said to be stretched out “in the eternal 
embrace ” (of the world). Can any reader tell me 
who wrote these words and where ? 


R. H. R. BROCKLEBANK. 
Alveston House, Stratford-on-Avon. 


(b). At the head of the first chapter of * Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays’ occur the following lines: 


“I’m the Poet of White Horse Vale, sir, 
With liberal notions under my cap.” 
—Ballad. 


Can any reader tell me where to ‘find the ballad, 
so that I may read the context ? as 


1. ‘Getting on like a house on fire.” 
2 “If I perish I perish.” 
3. ‘One must suffer to be beautiful’ (Il faut 
souffrir, etc.) 
4. ‘* The news is bad but not serious.” 
5. ‘Not for love or money.” 
6. ‘Rumour is a lying jade.” 
7. “TI wash my hands of it.” 
8. “To take in one another's washing.” 


H.A. 








Replies. 





PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 
(cIxxxix. 217.) 


THE contribution on this topic made by 
Mr. CHARLES WHITE is a reminder to us 
that “ Nought may endure but Mutability ” 
even in the name of such an established land- 
mark as Piccadilly Circus. It would be of 
interest to know when the name came into 
use. As Mr. WHITE has mentioned “at 
first both Piccadilly Circus and what is now 
Oxford Circus were called Regent Circus.” 

The Quadrant was laid out in 1813 but the 
1817 London Directory contains no reference 
to Regent Street or to either of the circuses. 
Some twenty years or so later, when Tallis 
published his ‘London Street Views,’ the 
junction of Piccadilly with Regent Street is 
marked “Regent Circus” and the same 
name also appears where Oxford Street 
crosses Regent Street. Similarly in the 1851 
Directory, at the points where these two 
junctions occur, there appear the words 
“here Regent Circus intersects” applying to 
both circuses. It is somewhat curious that 
the name Regent Circus no longer belongs to 
either of them. 

Mr. Wuite tells us that he “reralls a 
Regent Circus tablet on the wall of Drew’s 
the trunk-makers at Piccadilly Circus ” and 
it is well within my own memory when an 
incised panel above the bonnet shop in the 
north-west segment of Oxford Circus bore 
the name Regent Circus and I should say that 
persisted into the present century. I suspect 
that the advent of the Twopenny Tube 
station was responsible for stabilising the 
change in name to Oxford Circus though 
why the old name of Regent Circus should 
not have been perpetuated is somewhat of a 
mystery as the circus at the southern end 
of Regent Street had by then become known 
as Piccadilly Circus and confusion had thus 
been eliminated. 

Mr. WHITE says that “ the original circus 
at the eastern end of Piccadilly was not pro- 
perly a circus at all” but if he will look at 
the large scale plan and elevations in Tallis’ 
he will see that the two circuses appear to 
be exactly struck and identical in size with 
one another; both of them contained three 
double fronted shops in each of the segments. 
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It is perhaps rather interesting to notice 
that the numbering of Piccadilly began at 
the corner of Tichborne Street and con- 
tinued westward. No. 1, the well known 
shop of Joseph Egg, the gunsmith, stood at 
this corner. He was the son of the more 
famous Durs Egg (vide clxxx. 99; clxxxvii. 
38). 

AMBROSE HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 


YORKE-RATTRAY MARRIAGE, 1798 

(clxxxix. 194, 240)—The date, 1798, of 
this marriage suggests that the bride may 
have been related to Henry Rattray of Gid- 


leigh Manor, Devon (eastern Dartmoor),. 


whose will was proved at Exeter in 1797. 
Unfortunately the Exeter Probate Registry 
was destroyed by enemy action a few years 
ago. Rattray’s acquisition of Gidleigh 
manor had led toChancery Proceedings. This 
Devon family, Rattray or Rattery, presum- 
ably took its name from the parish of Rat- 
tery in South Devon near South Brent. Rat- 
tray is still, or until recently was, found as a 
personal name in the Plymouth district and 
elsewhere in Devon. “ 


PUNCH IN TRADITIONAL FORM 

(clxxxviii. 214, 261; clxxxix. 86).—It 
should be made quite clear that Punch and 
Judy, so far from being on their last legs, 
so to write, are still very much alive and 
kicking. 

The reason why they are not seen in the 
streets to-day is, I submit, largely a traffic 
question. The police would surely not look 
with favour on such an attraction with its 
congestion consequences. But also Punch 
and Judy have gone up in the world along 
with the national raising of standards of 
living over the last seventy years or so. 
Punch in these times shows, not so much in 
the streets but rather, in the summer, at the 
seaside (in peacetime), and all the time at 
fetes and garden parties. In winter he 
attends drawing-room parties. 

During the war years, though Punch had 
to leave his seaside pitches, for which inci- 
dentally good sums were paid for the sole 
rights, he was a mainstay of “ Holidays at 
Home”; one booking agent told me that 
there were many More engagements offering 
than there were Punch men to undertake 
them. 





Punch did other good work in the national 
cause. During London’s “blitz” Mr. Percy 
Press played Punch and Judy to shelterers in 
the Underground; his show was subsequently 
given a transatlantic broadcast direct on the 
spot. Red Cross and Women’s Institute 
workers first and notably at Welwyn Garden 
City, prepared and forwarded “ puppet kits” 
so that our kinsmen in prisoner of war camps 
in Germany might derive recreation and 
pleasure from making and working their own 
puppet shows. “Glove” puppets, of the 
same technical means of manipulation, as 
their name suggests, as Punch and Judy, were 
the type employed. Letters received at the 
Red Cross headquarters in London testify 
to the continued success of the scheme. 

Punch and the puppets (as, inter alia, 
marionettes, worked from above, in contra- 
distinction to the glove puppets which are 
worked from below), appeared in aid of 
innumerable war charities and propaganda 
functions. Radio time was also available 
and in November 1944 I spoke in the B.B.C. 
Home Programme feature, “In Britain To- 
day ” on the subject. Earlier in the war Mr. 
Jan Bussell, then an Overseas B.B.C. Services 
producer, made up a composite picture of 
British puppets’ wartime effort, which was 
beamed to all parts of the world. E.N.S.A. 
sent Punch men and others out in the gran- 
diose deploying of entertainers for the Ser- 
vices. C.E.M.A. sponsored tours by the 
Lanchester Marionettes, of my home town, 
Malvern. 

To revert from the implication that Punch 
does not enjoy to-day his traditional popu- 
larity (which error I trust I have corrected) 
to the original enquiry as to the text of the 
“tragicomedy.” 

Of recent years ‘Punch and Judy’ has 
been published in quite a number of editions; 
the exact numbers I am not now able to 
state, but a record has been kept in my eight 
years old weekly column, ‘ Punch and Pup- 
petry Pars’ in The World’s Fair, the organ 
of the fairground and the travelling show- 
men. I would add that I myself issued a 
duplicated version (the property of Mr. F. J. 
Tickner, one of Gravesend’s Punch “ Pro- 
fessors ”) with a printed cover decorated with 
a Catnach Press woodcut of Punch, Judy 
and the Baby. 

The mystery of the performance, the 
secret of the “ swazzle,” the little instrument 
which enables the performer to give that 
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peculiar squeakiness to Punch’s voice, and 
the like, all these are less closely guarded 
than formerly. Indeed, one professional 
Punch man (and there are countless ama- 
teurs) only last year prepared and published 
a text with the fullest of acting instructions. 

Punch is the British Puppet; next summer 
should see him restored to his seaside pitches 
and once more right royally entertaining all 
from 7 to 70, as the saying goes. 


GERALD MoRrICE. 


A POSSIBLE JACOBITE BADGE (clxxxix,. 

193)—The badge, in brooch form, 
described by your correspondent, is that of 
the Mackenzies, Earls of Seaforth. The 
crest and badge are stated to have been 
granted to Colin (or by other accounts Ken- 
neth), ancestor of the Mackenzies of Kintail, 
after he had come to the aid of King Alex- 
ander III of Scotland, when he was attacked 
by a stag. The motto was inscribed on the 
colours of the 78th Ross-shire Buffs, now 
the 2nd Battalion Seaforth Highlanders, 
when that regiment was raised in 1794, and 
was officially recognised as the motto of the 
regiment in 1825. Now spelt “ Cuidich’n 
Righ,” it was long spelt in the Army List, 
as on the brooch now in question, “Cuidich 
an Rhi.” The brooch is probably a regi- 
mental one. It is not likely to be a Jacobite 
badge. Though the fifth Earl of Seaforth 
had his title and estates forfeited in the ris- 
ing of 1715, neither his family nor his clan 
joined the Jacobite cause in 1745. 


P. KC. 


“DAD ” (clxxxix. 236)—Your correspon- 

dent opens his note by remarking 
“*O.E.D.’ gives as earliest Mrs. Centlivre, 
‘The Busybody ’ (1709),” and then gives as 
earlierexamples 1698 Farquhar (but of Dadda 
not Dad) and 1701 Mrs. Centlivre. This is 
all very fine and interesting, but ‘O.E.D.’ 
gives nothing of the sort. Its earliest exam- 
ple is ?a 1500 “ Chester Plays ” and it gives 
examples of 1553, 1590, 1595 (Shakepeare) 
and 1625 before arriving at Mrs. Centlivre. 
Furthermore “ Dada ” is given as a separate 
word with earliest example 1688, and the 
article includes your correspondent’s exam- 
ple from Farquhar, though dating it 1689 by 
mistake. 

ST. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 





BEUZEVILLE AND OURY FAMILIES 

(clxxxix. 194).—There was a Frenchman 
named Beuzeville living in Paris during the 
Reign of Terror and, being fairly well to do, 
he would have been sent to the guillotine 
had he been caught by the revolutionaries. 
He had a great friend named Byles, living in 
Yorkshire, who appealed to Sir Percy Blake- 
ney to get Beuzeville and his family out of 
Paris and send them to England. This he 
succeeded in doing so far as the father and 
mother were concerned and they were duly 
met at Dover by Byles who took them to his 
home in Yorkshire. 

With regard to the children—a boy and a 
girl—Blakeney had great difficulty in getting 
them out, as the guard on the gates was much 
more strict. Eventually the children were 
hidden in a basket of cabbages on the back 
of a peasant’s cart and one of the guards 
ran his bayonet through the basket, cutting 
the boy’s arm in doing so, but young Beuze- 
ville pluckily suppressed his cries and théy 
were Safely taken to England to their parents. 

The Beuzevilles remained in Yorkshire 
and Byles’ son married the daughter, many 
of their descendants calling themselves 
Beuzeville-Byles. Later some of them 
moved south and intermarried with the 
Unwin family. 

Sarah Ann Unwin married Sir William 
Pollard Byles, M.P., and forty-six years ago 
my cousin, Ida Unwin, married Cyril Beuze- 
ville Byles and emigrated to New South 
Wales where they met some of the Beuze- 
villes who had also emigrated, and their son 
married one of the Beuzeville daughters. 

I have no idea what relationship (if any) 
existed between the above family and the 
Rev. Mr. Beuzeville of the Channel Islands. 


G. W. WESTROPE. 


[NLAND REVENUE STAMPS (clxxxix. 

170).—The Inland Revenue was formed 
in 1849 by the amalgamation of the Depart- 
ments of Stamps and Taxes. Impressed 
Stamps for Inland Revenue purposes were 
first imposed in 1694, and with variations, 
have continued ever since. 

When the Inland Revenue began, adhesive 
stamps were already being used for postal 
purposes, but they were not adopted for 
instruments until 1854 (17 & 18 Vic. c. 83), 
and then only for Bills of Exchange. 

In 1860 the use of adhesive stamps was 
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extended to a large number of documents 
(23 & 24 Vic. c. 111). 

At the present time unless express provi- 
sion is made to the contrary all instruments 
are to be denoted by impressed stamps only 
(Stamp Act, 1901). 

The use of postage stamps for Inland 
Revenue purposes is restricted to the values 
up to 2s, 6d., but philatelists do not recog- 
nise any postage stamp being of value unless 
it is unused or has been used postally. Thus 
Inland Revenue stamps have not been com- 
mercially noticed and appear to have no 
standard values, 

E. F. FENNELL. 


A SHAKESPEARE MS. (clxxxix. 193, 263). 

—In 1843 James O. Halliwell did indeed 
publish the pamphiet whose title is quoted 
by S. Y. E. It is listed as No. 4 of his pub- 
lications in 1843 in Justin Winsor’s ‘ Halli- 
welliana: A bibliography of the publications 
of James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps ’ (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1881). The MS. in question 
is No. 617.1 in the collections of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C. See 
an article in PMLA (June 1941) by Professor 
R. C. Bald for a discussion 6f the MS. and 
of its relation to a number of plays (ab- 
stracted from a copy of the Third Folio) with 
prompt notes of the Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin. 

JAMES G. MCMANAWAY. 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 


AUGUST AND LONGEVITY (clxxxix. 

237).—If H. G. L. K. had remembered 
that John Hugh Lockhart was born on 14 
Feb. 1821, he would have realised that Scott 
was not referring in his diary to the eighth 
month of the year, but to his grandson’s 
premature birth. In a letter to Lady Aber- 
corn, 4 March 1824, he tells her that his 
daughter’s “eldest child came to this world 
rather too early’’ (Grierson’s ed. of the 
Letters, viii, 200). It is not to birth in August 
but to premature birth that Scott is attri- 
buting delicate health. 

JAMES C. CORSON. 


[Other replies to the same effect.—Ep.] 


DICKENS AND A _ BARONETCY 

(clxxxix. 212).—With reference to the 
baronetcy that it is alleged was offered to 
Dickens, I regret that in the pressure of a 





large correspondence I did not reply to V. R. 
as fully as | might have done. The source 
of the statement lies in the following two 
letters: 


My Dear Helps, Thursday Third March 1870. 
I am sure I[ need not tell you that I am much 
honored by the Queen’s gracious message and that 
I very highly esteem it. Will you kindly present 
my duty and thanks to the Queen and the assur- 
ance that I shall be proud and happy to wait upon 
Her Majesty whenever it may suit her pleasure. 
Faithfully yours always, 
Charles Dickens. 
My Dear Helps, Thursday Third March 1870 
We will have ‘“‘Of Gad’s Hill Place” attached 
to the title of the Baronetcy please—on account 
of the divine William and Falstaff. With this 


. Stipulation, my blessing and forgiveness are en- 


closed. A more formal note accompanies this. 
: Ever yours, 
Charles Dickens. 

It is clear to me, although apparently not 
to everybody, that the matter of the baron- 
etcy is the subject of a private joke between 
Dickens and Sir Arthur Helps, which obvi- 
ously could not be mentioned in “the more 
formal note” which would presumably be 
seen by Her Majesty. 


LESLIE C. STAPLES, 
Hon. Editor, The Dickensian. 


EDGE FAMILY (clxxxix. 237).—This 

probably represents Mr. Charles Wedge, 
of Six-Mile Bottom, near Newmarket, who 
had attained his ninety-seventh year at the 
time of his death, which occurred in 1842. 
See 5 S., iii, 386, where it is reprinted from 
The Times of 2 April 1875 and was occa- 
sioned by the death of the Rev. Charles 
Wedge, M.A., Rector of Burrough Green, 
Cambridgeshire, who died on _ Easter 
Sunday, in his ninety-fifth year, and was son 
of the above. 

A. H. W. FyNMore. 


* LIVE NOT TO EAT .. .” (clxxxix. 129, 

173, 196).—This saying has a long his- 
tory, as may be seen from the examples 
quoted in Apperson, s.v. “eat” (No. 9). I 
have noted two additional examples from 
the seventeenth century: 

‘Confused Characters of Conceited Cox- 
combs,’ 1661 (ed. Halliwell, 1860, p. 71): “It 
may be said of him as it was of Bonosus, that 
rebelled against M. Aurel, Vale. Probus, 
that he was borne non ut viveret sed ut bib- 
eret: so of this he was borne non ut viveret 
sed.ut ederet: for as other men only eat that 
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they may live, so this only lives that he may 
eat... 

Tillotson, Sermon xxviii, “ Objections 
against the True Religion Answered” 
(‘ Works,’ Edinburgh, 1748, ii, 164-65): 
“According to the design of nature, men 
should eat and drink that they may live; but 
the voluptuous man only lives that he may 
eat and drink.” 

The classical form of the saying receives 
full treatment by A. Otto, Die Sprichworter 
und sprichw6rtlichen Redensarten der 
Romer (Leipzig, 1890), No. 588. 

D. F. B. 


First said by Socrates as recorded by Dio- 
genes Laertius: ‘Socrates,’ Bk. 2. About 
350 years later Cicero repeated it in Rhetori- 
corum., 

HENRY ALFORD. 

St. Andrews, Fife. 


- GIVEN AWAY WITH A POUND OF 

TEA ” (clxxxix. 194).—This phrase was 
first used by Lipton’s in the late ‘eighties. 
Tea-pots, vases and various cheap ornaments 
were shown in grocers’ windows and labelled 
““ Given away with a pound of tea.” 

In August 1890 Lord Salisbury gave Ger- 
many Heligoland in return for their recogni- 
tion of our claims in the Soudan and Zanzi- 
bar. Punch published a long piece of verse 
denouncing the gift; each* stanza ended 
“Given away! Given away! Given away 
with a pound of tea! 

C. A. KNAppP, 
Captain. 
Bournemouth, 


- (CCONNIPTION * (clxxxix. 171). — This 
word means hysteria, hysterical excite- 
ment. It seems to be an A.-S. word equalling 
vulgar. See also several references in 
*O.E.D.’ vy, ii. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


VICTORIAN POTLIDS (clxxxix. 215). — 

The Courier Press, 53 Fleet Street, E.C.4, 
published a book, in 1924, ‘Colour Printed 
Pictures on Staffordshire Pottery,’ but this 
has been long out of print. 

The same firm published another edition, 
in 1931, but not so fully illustrated, and it is 
possible this one is obtainable. 

T. G. Scott. 


Manchester. 





| The 7 Library. 


The Antiquaries Journal. Being the Journal 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. xxv. July-October 1945. Nos. 3, 4. 
(Milford, 5s.) 


MB. Horatio Walpole, who seldom repeated 

himself, was yet moved to damnatory 
iteration when he wrote three times to the 
Reverend William Cole to protest his entire 
lack of interest in “ barrows and tumuli and 
Roman camps and all those bumps in the 
ground that do not amount to a most imper- 
fect ichnography.” The current number of 
the Antiquaries Journal is best described by 
saying that it is more to the taste of Mr. Cole 
than to that of Mr. Walpole. 

That is perhaps as it should be; Mr. Cole 
was at once the better antiquary and the 
more loyal Fellow of the learned Society 
which produces this sumptuous Journal. 
But it must be admitted that most of its 
hundred pages deal with antiquities too early 
or too fragmentary for such as are of the 
school of Strawberry. 

In striking contrast is the Presidential 
address of Sir Cyril Fox which, full of valu- 
able constructive suggestions for long-term 
archaeological projects, contains a_ very 
wholesome doctrine for the present time. 
Following the Report of the 1943 Confer- 
ence on the Future of Archaeology, he pleads 
for the extension in English schools of sound 
archaeological teaching and the provision, to 
that end, of a series of up-to-date syntheses 
of our knowledge; for the State-sponsored 
publication of illustrated catalogues of 
antiquities; above all, for the  estab- 
lishment of a National Archaeological 
Register of “ portable antiquities down to the 
Norman Conquest, if not to the end of the 
medieval period.” 

This would require the compilation of a 
National Card Index arranged categorically 
and topographically, which “ should aim at 
being a live register in which transfers from 
one owner to another, losses, and publica- 
tion when and where occurring will be 
noted.” 

The need of such a register has been 
brought home to us by the damage done in 
the war years to museums and private collec- 
tions. One remembers the fate of the late 
E. M. Beloe’s Greenland Fishery Museum 
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at King’s Lynn, ruined by enemy bombs and 
looting larrikins. In the happily preserved 
museum of a neighbouring town is a fine and 
beautifully inscribed Roman sarcophagus; 
once it adorned a private collection but 
“ suddenly, as rare things will, it vanished.” 
By good fortune it was rediscovered in a 
Fenland garden, full of geraniums and 
lobelias! ' 


The Genealogists’ Magazine. Official Organ 
of the Society of Genealogists. Vol. ix. 
September 1945. No. 13. Free to Mem- 
bers. Non-members 3s. 


ME. Bramwell’s introductory article, ‘ Gen- 

ealogy and the Order of Merit,’ deals 
with the ever-fascinating problem of in- 
herited ability, as illustrated by the family 
history of those invested with our most 
exclusive Order—so exclusive, indeed, that 
mere social distinction can only beat unavail- 
ingly at the door. Perhaps the recipients are 
chosen from too wide a circle to provide 
uniform material for the student of heredity, 
for such men as Lord Roberts, Gilbert 
Murray and Lord Passfield vary so much in 
their intellectual capacities, and in the char- 
acter of their achievement, that it becomes 
with them harder than ever to apportion how 
much each may have owed to environment 
and how much to pure ability as an inheri- 
tance. Mr. Bramwell, with his limited brief, 
seems to treat it only as a matter of inheri- 
tance. Intellectual capacity, measured in 
“ foot-pounds,” is presumably acquired 
almost entirely from some ancestor, but 
actual performance (the only passport to dis- 
tinction) must often be due very largely to 
the stimulus of environment, as must also 
the particular field chosen for its exercise. 


There are other articles, useful but not of : 


such wide interest, and the special features 
to which we are accustomed continue to pro- 
vide raw material for the genealogist. The 
Committee still find it impossible to make 
this valuable “ quarterly” one in anything 
but name, and until conditions improve in 
regard to the supply of paper we must 
remain content with its half-yearly appear- 
ance, 


Theatre Notebook: A Quarterly of Notes 
and Research. Vol. i, No. 1. October 1945. 











For subscribers only. Price 7s. 6d. a year 
to Manager, Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, 32 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
8 pages, dem. 8vo. 


THIS ‘number, modest in size, seems likely 
to be of stuff that will endure and has 
articles in it on ‘ Listing Theatres,’ ‘ Juvenile 
Drama of J. H. Jameson,’ by M. W. Stone, 
and ‘ An Unrecorded Drama?’ by Montague 
Summers, as well as some queries. It is 
concerned with notes and research on the 
British Theatre and its history. Its aim is 
to publish new discoveries, and to record 
available sources of information so as to 
form a reference guide to all material avail- 
able to students of the British Theatre. 
The editors have received promises of 
assistance from the following eminent auth- 
orities: Mrs. Gabrielle Enthoven, O.B.E., 
Curator of the Enthoven Collection; M. 
Willson Disher; James Laver, Hon. R.E.; 
Dr. Alfred Loewenberg; Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll, and the Rev. Montague Summers. 


The Collector's Miscellany. No. 1 (Sth 
Series). October 1945. Printed and pub- 
lished by Joseph Parks, 2 Irvin Avenue, 
Saltburn-by-the-Sea, Yorks, England. 
7s. 6d. per year (6 issues), 16 pages, post 
8vo. 


HIS paper, tastefully printed, appears 
again under its original suzerain (see 
*‘N. and Q.’, 22 April 1944, p. 212), and 
needs no commendation. This time, given 
the wholehearted support of collectors of 
old boys’-books, it is the intention to devote 
it to their interests, save for an occasional 
article on Juvenile Drama. Among various 
items, it contains an extract from ‘The 
String of Pearls ’—which is about Sweeney 
Todd—by Thomas Prest (Edward Lloyd, 
1850), and John Medcraft lucidly gives his. 
‘Post-War Reflections.’ 


NorTIces TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give their 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—imme- © 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of the 
series volume and page at which the contribution 
iil question is to be found. 
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University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 
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Bath Forum, 24, 76, 92, 120, 

Bath Olivers, 121 

Batheaston, 136-8 

Benson, A. C., 150, 219 

* Beowulf,’ 2, 4, 207 

Bernard the Dane, 209 

Biddenden cakes, 105 

Blackmore (R. D.) and a libel suit, 256 

Blake, William, and the Juvenile Drama, 
‘The Tiger,’ 211; Urizen, 161 

Bodichon, Madame, 21 

Bolaffi, Michael, 170 

Bombing (Enemy) in World War II, 281 

Bonaparte, Charles Lucien, 150 

Bookplates, with motto, 84, 131; Duke of Nor- 

folk’s, 87 


170, 218 


174 


134, 151, 194 


269 ; 








Books Recently Published : 


Benét (S. V.): Western Star, 
— (C. R.): Prophets of is and Hell, 


Cheney (C. R.): Handbook of Dates, 198 
Clarke (M. L.): Greek Studies in England, 264 
sy uineeaiannateel Johnson and Chinese Culture, 


Glover (T. R.): Springs of Hellas, 175 
Gomme (A. W.): Greece, 6 

Green (V. H. H.): Reginald Pecock, 153 
re (L. G. H.): The Hillier Family, 


Hornibrode (M.) and C. Petitjean: 
Portraits, 264 

Howse (W. H.): Radnor, 22 

Kahrl (G, M.): Tobias Smollett, 22 

Levy (B. M.): New England Preaching, 241 

Lindsay (A. D.): The Good and the Clever, 133 

Long (B. K.): In Smuts’s Camp, 67 

Marchand (L. A.): Letters of T. Hood, 44 

Moorman (J. R. H.): Church Life in the Thir- 
teenth Century, 24 

Morgan (F. C.): City of Hereford, 66 

Odell (M. T.): The Old Theatre, Worthing, 82 

Santayana (G.): Persons and Places, 1 

Stewart (H. F.): Heart of Pascal. 110 

Texas University: Studies in English, 243; 

Ulster To-day, 265 

Whitebrook (J. C.): Matthew Parker, 219 

Wilkinson (L. P.): Horace, 

Wimperis (H. E.): Aviation, 177 

het jee (E. G.): English Christian Names, 


00 

Yeats (J. B.): Letters, 221 
Booksellers’ Catalogues, 188 
Bourgeois, Sir P. F., 
Branston (R.): wood-engraver, 84 
Brasenose College, and Traherne, 84 
Brereton, W., 61, 107, 
Bright, Timothy, 112 
Bristol, and Three Kings of Cologne 
Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, 114, 215 
Britannia in Westminster Abbey, 275 
British Museum Reading Room, 42, 63 
British Records Association. 177 
Bronté, Branwell, 237 


Engraved 


130 
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Bronze Coin of 1837, 42, 87, 107 

Brooke, Rupert, 

Brothers with the same Christian name, 261 
Browning (Robert), his critics, 89; at Dulwich, 69 
Building practice, A medieval, 259 

Bullfinches, 64 

Burgoyne (General) and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 16 
Burney (Fanny), a date in, 190 

Bustard, Macqueen’s, 215 

Butler, Bishop Joseph, 215 

Button-makers in 1789, 27 

Byron, William, Lord, 46 


Cc 


Cadency, marks of, 272 . 

Campden Mystery, The, 162 

Canning, George, 9, 10 

Card-games, 16 

Carlyle and a Spaniard, 1 

Champagne, 16 

Chapman, George, 213 

Chester, Swift’s Lodging at, 255 

Church-bells, 281 

Children at the Theatre, 280 

Christian name, brothers with same, 261 

Churches: Christ Church, Streatham Hill, 196; St. 
Cuthbert’s, Carlisle, 240; St. Mary the Great, 
Cambridee, 150; St. Paul’ s, Covent Garden, 


Churchwardens’ Accounts, 64 

Churchyard inscription, 193; Old St. Pancras, 105, 
152, 216, 260; yews, 37 

* Civil Science,’ 170 

Clarendon’s grand-parents, 246 

Clarisse, a dancing a 29 

‘Clergy, privilege of,’ 

Clerical service, tM of, 62, 151 

Clever (the) and the good, 133 

‘ Cobler’s Prophesie The,’ 48 

Coleridge (S. T.) and ‘ The Eternal Mind,’ 104 

Collier, Jeremy, 274 

Collier. J. P.: a letter, 251 

Cologne : churches, i three Kings of, 130, 240 

Colour. shades of, 

Communal made, ots 

Cooke, T. P.. 1 

Copernicus, 43 

Cornwallis-West, Mrs., 63 

Creed (Elizabeth): portrait painter, 84 

Croker (J. W.): his ‘ Boswell,’ 36; and a Latin 
epigram, 36; and Lockhart. See Lockhart 

Cruikshank (George) and the juvenile drama, 269 

Culloden, 138-9 

Cumberland, Duke of, 42; George, 139 

Cursor Mundi, 188 

Czartorvski, Prince Adam, 245 

Czechoslovakia, a letter from, 67 


D 


Date, earliest, in history, 106, 238 
ting, historical, 198, 278 
Decremps (M.), 26, 268 
Defoe, 90, 117, 139, 178 
‘Denbigh Rose, The,’ 63 
Derbyshire words, Fs 
Desenfans, Noel, 
Dialect, Derbyshire 236; Radnorshire, 22 





Dialect words: 


cabach, cabbage, 236 
chat, 106, 172 
jannock, 15, 109 
eggie-hander, 236 


rumbullion, 14 


Dickens, and a baronetcy, 212, 284; ‘ The Chimes,’ 
11; Lockhart and, 11; an Elian Letter to 
Macready, 60-1 ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ 84; 

* Pickwick,’ 69, 194; his sons, 168, 261 

‘Dirty wall,’ 170 

‘ Discourse of reason,’ 257 

Disraeli, 35 

Dive, Sir Lewis, 257 

Dodsley and Fielding, 90, 120 

Doll-maker, a, 39 

Dolls, 16, 39 

Donne and George Herbert’s mother, 

Drama, Juvenile, 12, 50, 66, 114, 172, Mes, 195, 
218, 223, 233, ps 254, 269, 286 

Dress in i860. 

Drummond, Henry (1786-1860), 149 

Drury, Robert, 178 
* Duchess, The” (Mrs, Hssenetor’, 85, 153, 219 

Duelling (18th century), 31. 46, 70 

Dulwich Picture Gallery, 68, 174 

Dundee, and the Grahams, 141, 188; Viscounts of, 
141 


Dyve, Sir Lewis, 257 


E 


Earliest date in history, 106, 238 

Ears, Barbers and, 21 

Edgar the Peaceful, 26 

Electioneering speeches. 194 

Eliot (George) at Dulwich, 69; ‘ Felix Holt,’ 194 
Ellenborough (Lord): his birthplace, 258 
Emerson, his poetry, 89 

Estimating the extent of a MS., 214 
Eternal Mind, The, 

Etymologies, English, 53 

Exeter Probate Registry, 39, 265 
Explosion at Chester (1772), 20 


F 


Families : 


. Addison, 16 
Alexander, 212 
Allen (Isle of Man), 151 
Anderson, 278-9 
Baily of "Thatcham, 54 
Beuzeville, 194, 283 
Bingham, 62 
Broughton, e. 
Buckeridge, 2 
Burrell of sii. 150, 193, 260 
De Grendon, 256 
Fettiplace, 166, 257 
Goddard, 166, 257, 272 
Graham, 73, i41, 188 
Grendon, 2 
Greville, 213 
Gutch, 1 
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Families : 


Harris of Woodstock, 257 
Harvey of Battle, 280 
Hillier, 176 

Holmden, 61 

Hyde, 246 

Linleys of Bath, 

Lumley, 105, he 211, 
Montgomery, 38 
‘Newman, 1 

‘Oury, 194, 283 

Parry, Fw 
Penn 

se 62, 152, 180 
Saunders, 2i1 
‘Simson, 62, 253 
Trayner, 106 

Wedge, 237, 284 


Farley’s Bristol Journal, 117 
Farthingales, 16, 109 

* Fiddlesticks !’ 21 

Field, Barron, 127 

Field, Nathan, 192 

Fielding and the Jacobites, 90 

* Fielding’s Hackney-Coach Rates,’ 27 
Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, 194 
Flecker, J. E., 12 

Footpads (eighteenth century), 30 
Footpath names, 236 

Forests in neolithic Europe, 23 
Forster, Dorothy, 42 

* Fort of reason,’ 257 

Foster-mothers, 43 ° 
Franklin, Benjamin, 193 

Fraser, C. Lovat, 185 

French maxims, two, 171 

French play: author wanted, 151 
Frenchman in London (1789), 26, 268 


216, 249, 261, 266 


G 


Galanty shows, 185 

Garrick and a duel, 47 

Garter, Order of. the, 61 

Gentleman and gentilhomme, 278 

“Gentlemen, you may smoke,’ 171, 240 

Gilbert, W. S., 

Gladstone, W. E., 124 

Good and the clever, the, 133 

Graffiti in Idsworth, 

—, (Thomas) and a critic, 40; General Wolfe 
and, 

Greenwood, F., 129 

Grillparzer and ‘ Adam Blair,’ 204; ‘ The Heart of 
Midluthian,’ 248 

Groote, Gerard, 237 

Gueldres, Mary of, 39 

Guilds, mercantile. 258 

‘Gurwood, John, 52 


_H 


Hackney-coach rates (1789), 27 
Haggard, H, Rider, 112 

Hairy anchorite, 23 

Hall, Bishop Joseph, 128 

Halley, Dr. Edmond, 105 

Halliwell- Phillipps . O.): 4 84, 131 
Hampton and Claverton (Som.), 





Hanover, King of, 42 

Hardy (Thomas), J. B. Yeats on, 221 
Harington, Henry, 196 
Harlequinade, the, 15 

Hatton (Sir Christopher): portrait, 
Haviland (John), printer, 170, 216 
‘Hawley Papers,’ 194 

Heal Collection of St. Pancras literature, 213, 216 
Heart Burial, 173 

Heine letters and MSS., 200, 280 

Hellas, Springs of, 167 

Heneage, Mrs., 61, 130 


Heraldry : 
Armorial glass at Lacock Abbey, 227 
Arms : 


Grantee of, 256 

London Companies, 39, 86 
Wiltshire, Earl of, 44 

and the ‘ History of Parliament,’ 125 
Marks of Cadency, 272 


Mottoes : 


Sub robore virtus, 84, 131 

Hertfordshire marriages, 37, 60 
Historical dating, 198, 278 
Lear earliest date in, 106, 238 

Hood (T.), —, 44 
Hoop-skirts, 16, 
Horsley (H.), i of Brechin, 36 
Houghton, Lord, 124 
Houghton, Staniey, 194, 
— (local units), 4s 76, 92, 120, 134, 151, 


Hungerford, Mrs., 85, 153, 219 
I 


Idsworth, graffiti in, 23 

Illustrations wanted, 170 

‘Imitation of Christ,’ authorship of, 237 
Ingoldsby Legends, 61, 131, 174 
Inland revenue stamps on documents, 170, 283 
Inscription in a Churchyard, 13 

Irving, Sir Henry, 210 

Irving, Washington, 36 

Isocrates, 194 


169, 218, 239 


J 


‘Jack of Newbury,’ 121 

Jacobite badge, A possible, 193, 283 

Jacobite rising in 1745, 90, 117 

Jenkins, Henry, 18 

John Doe and Richard Roe, 106. 196 

Johnson (Samuel) and China, 45; Dedication of 
Hoole’s ‘Tasso,’ 18 

Juvenile Drama, See Drama 


K 


Kelburn, James, 280 

Kempis, Thomas a, 237 

Kean, Charles, 116 

Kinglake (A. W.) and ‘ Eothen,’ 11 

Kipling, John Lockwood, 274 

Kingsley (C): ‘ Alton Locke,’ 69; 
maid,” 133 

Krasinski, Count Henry, 244 


* Be good, sweet 
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L 


Lacock Abbey: armorial glass, 227 

Ladies riding astride, 43, 6 

Lady Perfect and Sir John Love-all, 192 

La Fontaine and Moliére, 280 

Lamb (Charles) and Barron Field, 128; 
J. B. Yeats and, 222 

Land-tenure, A long, 279 

Lane-names, 65 

Langtry, Lily, 63 

Latin couplet, authorship of, 170 

Leeches, 21 

Le Neve, Monumenta Anglicana, 267 

Libraries, special collections in, 191 

Lines Bros. and juvenile drama, 12 

Lobel, Matthias de, 42 

Lockhart (J. G.), ‘ Adam Blair,’ 203; and 
Croker, 9, 34, 52, 81, 102, 123, 148, 163, 
his son, 237, 2 

London in 1789, 26, 268 


letters, 37; 


J. W. 
183 ; 


ee, August and, 237, 284; British, 39, 87, 


Loup, Andrew, 150 
Lovelace (Richard), his ‘ Althea,’ 70 
Lyttleton, Lord, 52 


M 


Madagascar, authors, 214; Trelawny and, 214 

Mabbott, Professor T. O., 265 

Macaulay (T. B.), some ‘relatives, 73 

Macqueen’s Bustard, 215 

Malmesbury Papers, 9 

Man (Isle of), origin of its name, 41 

Mandeville’s Travels, 6, 154 

Mant, Bishop Richard, 35 

Marchant, John, 90, 117, 139 

Marco Polo, 5 

Marks, H. Stacey, 270 

Marois, song by, 61 

Married and maiden name, 108, 173 

* Married’ and ‘was marrijed to,’ 43 

Martin, John, 40 

Mary of Gueldres, 39 , 

Masefield (John) and ‘the universal mind,’ 104 

Medical family, A, 212 

Medieval building practice, 259 

Melville, Lord, 53 

Mercantile guilds, 258 

Message cards, 42 

Michelet, 11 

Milnes, R. M., 124 

Milton, and ‘“ Ramiel,” 
111, 239 

Mississippi Bay, 237 

Mistress or Miss, 42 

Mitchell (Thomas), translator of Aristophanes, 10 

Mohun, Lord, 32 

Moliére, La Fontaine and, 280 

Monday, Anthony, 42 

Money in Roman Empire, 39 

Monkeys (The) and the Typewriter, 281 

Montagu, George (1753-1815), 150 

Montgomery (John), 238, 280 

Morin, Jean, 264 

Moreri, Abbé, 274 

Moses with horns, 65 

Motor-buses in London, 16, 86, 130, 218 


255; sonnet on his wife, 





‘Mulberry,’ 193, 263 

Mundy, Peter, 42 

Municipal Freedoms conferred on Regiments, 238 
Muses, The nine, 128 

Museums, special collections in, 191 
Musicians, marriages of, 171 


N 


Napier, Sir Charles and Sir William, 52-3 
Nero as a fiddler, 2 

Newman, Cardinal, 190 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 194, 239, 260 
Norton, Hon. Mrs., 36 

‘N. and Q.’ contributors, 42, 63, 195 
Nott, Sir William, 53 

Numbers on Army lorries, 171 


oO 


Oakley, Annie, 65, 106, 152 
Old-English poem: ‘ Alms-giving,’ 2 
“Old Granny Wales,” 193 
Oldfield, Surgeon R. L. K., 281 
Oliver, Dr. William, 121 
Ombre (card-game), 16 
Opium traffic, 45, 150 
Osnabruck, Prince Bishop of, 13 
Outram, James, 52-3 
se 193 

E.D.,’ More for the, 156, 188 


e 
P 


Pall Mall, 169, 215 

Park, Arthur, 269 

Parker, Matthew, 105 

‘ Parliament (History of)’ and heraldry, 125, 272° 
Parliament Roll (1512), 7 

Parody of ‘The Burial of Wolfe,’ 61, 131 
Pascal, 110 

Patches, 169 

Paternity, A test of, 279 

Peacock’s feather from the Pope. 258 

Peel, Sir Robert, 123-5, 148-9, 163-5 

Penn, Sir William, 65 

* Penny Plain, Twopence Coloured,’ 50 


Periodicals : 


Antiquaries Journal, 

Antiquity, 23, 177 

Australian Genealogist, 

Baconiana, 

Collectors’ Miscellany, 286 

East Herts Archaeological Society : 
54 


1 
English, 111 
Gypsy Love Society (Journal of), 112 
Genealogists’ Magazine, 286 
Illustrated London News, 243 
John Rylands Library: Bulletin, 133 
Journal of Documentation, 66 
Journal of Laryngology, 155 
Meanjin Papers, 111 
Modern Language Review, 111 
New York History, 23 
Periodical, The, 1 


23, 285 
220 


Transactions,, 
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Periodicals : 


Review of English Studies, 111 
Southerly, 111 

Texas University Library Chronicle, 199 
Theatre Notebook, 286 


Phelps, Samuel, 115 
Phoenicians in Britain, 258 


Phrases : 


breath of one’s nostrils, 43 

common or garden, 255 

down to the House, 39, 152 

easy as kiss your hand, 280 

funny as a crutch, 61 

given away with a pound of tea, 194, 285 
grave as a judge, 37 

it is not cricket, 194 

ugly as sin, 21, 64 

Jack Robinson, 213 


Piccadilly Circus, 16, 85, 153, 217, 281 
Pickpockets (eigtheenth century), 28 
Pietro of Abano, 255 

Pine, B. C. C., 237 

Pinmaking industry, 279 

Pinney Wills, 39 

Pitt and Addington, 10 

Pococke, Dr. Richard, 186 

Poe (E. A.): on Hamlet, 130; and Politian, 14 
Polish refugee, A, 244 

Pollock, Benjamin, 195, 269 

Pope, studies in, 243 

Potlids, Victorian, 215, 285 

Powell, F. York, 221-2 

* Privilege of Clergy,’ 32 

Probate records, 265, 276 

Prester John, 4 


Proverb : 


Live not to eat, &c., 129, 173, 196, 284 
Puerto Rico, first printed book, 257 
Pulpit on wheels, 150, 196, 240 
Punch and Judy shows, 86, 282 
Public records, regional, 23 
Puseyism, 35 
Puzzle, A, 43 


Q 


Quadrille (card-game), 16 
Quotation-marks, 237 


Quotations : 


French, 16, 61, 85 

Given away with a pound of tea, 194, 285 
Good and the clever, the, 133 
Government by the people, etc., 59 
L’Arioste rit au soleil... , 8 

Ma bienvenue au jour me rit, 61 

Ma corruption rougirait de leur pudeur, 85 
Take two chairs, 43, 239 


Radnorshire dialect, 22 
Ramiel in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 255 





Rattray-Yorke marriage, 194, 240, 282 

Ray, James, 90, 117, 138 

Red, White, and Blue naval squadrons, 85 
Redington portraits, 114, 172, 195, 233, 269 
Regiments and municipal freedoms, 238 
Relationship, terms of, 213 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua) and General Burgoyne, 16 
‘Robert Drury’s Journal,’ 178 

Roberts, Pells, 10 

Rochefoucauld, 171 

Rockets, 103, 129 

Rottingdean, 193 

Rowlandson, Thomas, 106 

Rowley, H., artist, 255 

Royal Hotel, Pall Mall, 169, 215, 260 
Royalist letters, 257 

Rum, 14, 62 

Rumpling the jerkin, 256 . 

Ruskin at Dulwich, 69; Lockhart and, 53 


‘Safety first,’ 20 

St. Helena (island), 169 

St. Pancras (Old): churchyard, 105, 152, 216, 260; 
Heal Collection, 213, 216 

Sand (George) and Thiers, 12 

Scott, Sir Walter: dramatized versions of the 
novels, 17; and his grandson, 237, 284; Greek 
inscription at Abbotsford, 36; ‘The Heart of 
Midlothian,’ 248; ‘ Waverley,’ 36 

Scott, Sir Walter, Jnr., 184 

Seeing in the dark, 85 

Selling a wife, 64 

Selwin, William, 253 

Senior, W. Nassau, 35, 278 

Shadow shows, 185 

Shakespeare: ‘ Hamlet,’ 52, 130; a manuscript, 
193, 263, 284; ‘Merchant of Venice,’ 252; and 
popular fallacies, 43; and Clement Swallow, 271 

Shelley’s * own,’ 

Sheridan and a duck, 47; his wife, 70 

Shorthand, early systems of, 112, 222 

Shove-halfpenny, 18. 64, 87, 174 

Shylock’s ‘ fawning publican,’ 252 

Siddons, Sarah, 61, 108 

Side-saddle and astride, 43, 65 

Sidmouth (Lord) Papers, 10 

‘Sir Gawayne,’ 189 

Skelt, Mathew, 269 

Skull and cross-bones flag, 85 

Slavery, Wiclif and, 106 

Slid-groat, 16, 64, 87, 174 

Sloane (Sir Hans), statue of, 67 

Smith, Barbara Leigh, 21 

Smith (John), of Killaghtee, 129 

Smollett, Tobias, 22 

Somerset wills, 265 

Sources wanted, 281 

Speaking-doll maker, 39 

Spence, Joseph, 83 

Spenser, Edmund, 191 

Spinoza, 104 

Split infinitives, 37 

Stanihurst, Richard, 194 : 

Stenography in the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, 
142, 222 
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Stokesley, Bishop J., 

Stuart, La Belle, as 

Suckling, Sir John, 59 

Sun moving round the earth, 43 


Surnames : 


Quittenden, 43 
*Suum cuique,’ 19, 64 
Swift’s lodging in ay 255 
Swallow, Clement, 
Swinburne, J. B. Yeats on, 221 


T 


Terry, Sir C. S., 140 
er: ‘Esmond,’ 34, 213; 


wastes, Children at the, 280 
Theatres : Britannia, Hoxton, 114, 215; 
116; Trotters’, 88; Worthing, 88 
Thiers, 12 
Thumbing, 39, 109 
‘Thy’ and ‘ thine,’ 39 
Tobacco, price in 1641, 23 ~ 
Tocqueville (De) and the ‘ gentleman,’ 
“Tom o’ Bedlam,” 109 
Toy-theatres. See Juvenile Drama 
Traherne, and Brasenose College, 84 
Travel Forgeries, Two, 186 
Trelawny (E. J.), 214 
Trollope: ‘ Dr. Thorne,’ 129; 
his Roger Scatcherd, 129 


‘Irish Sketch Book,’ 


Surrey, 


278 


in New Zealand, 14; 


U 


‘ Ulster To-day,’ 265 
Uniforms in railway stations, 39, 87, 109 
Union Jack, use of, 85 


v 


Van Amburgh, the lion-tamer, 270 
Vansleb, Father, 

Velasquez : portrait of © ima IV, 
Vermin, payments for, 64 

‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ 34 
Villiers, Lady a, a 
Virgil and ‘ Beowulf,’ 


175 





Ww 


Walpole (Horace) and Gray, 40 
Warwick, Earl of (1699), 32 
Washington, Faith, 256 

Webb portaits, 254, 269 

Webbe (Edward) : * Travailes,’ 6 
Wedderburn, Alexander, 141 
Wellington, Duke of, 134 

Wells, Gardner & Co., 185 
Welsh poetry, 208 

Welsted’s * Apple-Pye,’ 200 
Wesley, class meetings, 213 
West Country Wills, 265 

Whist and other card-games, 16, 
Whittington, Sir Richard, 280 
White, Blanco, 54 

Whitworth, Robert, 120 
Whitworth’s Manchester Magazine, 117 
Wicksteed, Charles, 238 

Wiclif and slavery, 106 

* Widsith,’ 4 
Willis, Edmund, 113 

Willis, John, stenographer, 112, 222 
Willow-herb, the, 168 

Wills, West Country, 265 

Wolfe (James) and Gray’s Elegy, 165 
Woodford, Samuel, 191 


Words : 
conniption, 171, 
dad, 236, 283 
Sheili-on, 171 
tumultuous, 84 
Tyzan, 171 


Word-ladders, 151 


Wordsworth (Elizabeth): ‘The good and the 
clever,’ 133 


Wordsworth (William), ‘ the Eternal Mind,’ 104 
Wycliffe and slavery, 1 


152 


185 


Y 


Yeats, J. B., and W. B., 221 

Yeats (W. B.): versification, 167 
Yews in churchyards, 37 

York, Frederick, Duke of, 13 
Yorke-Rattray marriage, 194, 240, 282 











